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This  issue's  editorial  is  addressed  to  our 
writers  as  well  as  our  readers.  We  need  to 
communicate  with  you,  trivial  things  per- 
haps. Communication  is  a  two  way  street, 
and  we  value  the  rapport  with  our  readers 
and  contributors. 

There  is  the  matter  of  accountability.  In  our 
editing  of  your  manuscripts  we  try  to  pick  up 
errors  that  are  obvious  to  us  in  grammar, 
spelling,  and  punctuation.  We  do  not  want  to 
destroy  your  individual  way  of  expressing 
yourselves.  In  other  words  this  is  definitely 
not  a  literary  magazine.  When  printing  an  old 
journal  or  diary  we  never  change  the  old 
spelling  and  punctuation  unless  necessary 
for  clarity.  We  want  you  to  tell  it  in  your  ov^ 
words  or  your  own  folksy  style.  We  defiiutely 
do  not  want  to  spoil  that  effect.  We  may  at 
times  ask  someone  we  know  to  be  somewhat 
of  an  expert  to  read  your  manuscript  to  check 
facts  or  dates  if  we  editors  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  judge  for  ourselves.  The  editors  of 
Stone  Walls  cannot  guarantee  the  accuracy  of 
the  material  we  print.  We  want  you  to  know 


this.  Remember,  Stone  Walls  prints  legends, 
lore,  as  well  as  history  of  the  hilltowns.  We  do 
attempt  to  check  the  factual  accuracy  of  the 
material,  but  we  cannot  and  do  not  attempt 
any  serious  research  to  accomplish  this.  It  is 
helpful  to  have  sources  listed  for  the  material 
where  possible,  so  that  our  readers  may  know 
where  it  came  from.  Our  readers  would  also 
like  to  know  who  our  writers  are.  Please 
identify  yourselves.  Besides  name  and  place 
of  residence,  give  us  brief  background  infor- 
mation. We  editors  are  especially  curious  to 
know  about  our  contributors.  Please  pardon 
our  curiousity. 

Finally,  we  welcome  the  comments  and 
criticisms  of  our  readers  and  authors  alike. 
We  want  to  know  how  you  feel  about  Stone 
Walls.  Are  we  accomplishing  what  we  set  out 
to  do?  Are  you  satisfied  or  disatisfied  with  the 
material  we  present?  If  you  question  or  dis- 
agree with  a  statement  be  sure  to  write  and  let 
us  know,  correct  our  errors. 

—  Louise  Mason 
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The  Diary  of  William  H.  Shaw 

1964-1965 

PARTY 


Continued  from  Winter  '91 

May  21st.  This  afternoon  the  line  fell  back 
to  the  rifle  pits  and  the  enemy  came  upon  us 
but  we  gave  them  a  good  whipping,  kiUing 
many.  Our  losses  were  few. 

May  22nd.  Sunday.  The  enemy  changing 
base  but  we  do  not  know  where.  I  think  we 
shall  have  some  hard  marching  today. 
Received  letters  from  Julia,  John,  Horatio, 
and  Louise. 

May  23rd.  Cloudy  and  warm.  We  are  on 
the  march  toward  Richmond,  reached  the 
North  Anna  river  at  night  after  a  hard 
march.  The  5th  corps  had  a  fight  with  the 
enemy  but  we  held  our  ground.  1  am  not 
feeling  well. 

May  24th.  Our  corps  crossed  the  North 
Anna  River  this  morning  and  we  are  not 
lying  in  line  of  battle.  We  rested  all  day.  At 
night  moved  forward  into  the  rifle  pits.  Hot 
day.  Heavy  firing  on  our  left. 

May  25th.  Hot  day.  Moved  forward  a 
little,  halted.  Threw  up  breastworks, 
working  all  night  to  do  it.  Rebel 
sharpshooters  at  work  today.  Some  firing  on 
our  left.  Wrote  to  Julia  and  John. 

May  26th.  Morning  rain.  Cleared  off 
warm.  All  quiet  up  to  noon.  We  are  moving 
down  to  the  left  toward  White  House 
Landing. 

May  27th.  Hot.  This  morning  found  us  on 
the  road  having  marched  all  night.  Halted  at 
7  o'clock  A.M.  for  coffee  and  drew  rations, 
then  on  again  all  day.  The  men  were  very 
tired.  Now  at  7  o'clock  p.m.  have  to  march 
again,  perhaps  all  night.  Can  we  do  it?  We 
shall  try.  We  know  not  where  the  morning 
will  find  us.  This  terrible  marching  night 
and  day,  drops  from  the  ranks  more  men 
than  cannon  shot  and  bullets  combined. 

May  28th.  Warm.  Have  been  marching 
today.  Crossed  the  Pamunkey  River  on  a 
pontoon  bridge,  advanced  on  the  heights 


and  threw  up  rifle  pits.  I  am  out  on  picket, 
some  fighting  today  with  the  cavalry.  Am 
well  and  thankful  to  God  for  it. 

May  29th.  Sunday.  Fine  day.  Quite  cool 
last  night.  Still  on  picket.  Beautiful  Sabbath 
Day.  Wish  I  could  be  home  for  the  Sabbath 
and  go  to  church,  but  that  cannot  be,  for  war 
has  no  more  regard  for  the  Sabbath  than  any 
other  day. 

May  30th.  Warm.  J.W.  Nichols  died.  We 
have  been  marching  around  all  day  and 
lying  in  line  of  battle.  Heavy  firing  on  our 
left  at  night.  The  enemy  tried  to  break 
through  our  lines,  but  we  laid  them  out 
right  and  left  and  they  fell  back.  Received 
letters  from  Julia,  John,  Francis,  and  Adaline 
Shaw. 

May  31st.  Warm.  Have  been  resting  all 
day,  cannonading  to  our  left.  What  is  up,  I 
do  not  know.  Wrote  to  Julia,  Francis,  and 
Herbert.  Do  not  know  when  I  can  send  the 
letters. 

JUNE 

June  1,  1864.  Hot  day.  Our  corps  marched 
to  Cold  Harbor,  a  hard  march,  it  being  war. 
Foimd  the  enemy  in  force  and  had  a  fight 
with  them.  Took  1,000  of  them  prisoners, 
our  loss  small.  We  went  out  on  the  skirmish 
line.  Captain  Edwards  played  out  and  fell 
back  to  the  rear. 

June  2nd.  Another  warm  day.  Was 
relieved  from  picket  at  noon.  Had  all  the 
ripe  cherries  we  could  eat.  At  night  threw 
up  rifle  pits.  Heavy  thunder  shower. 
Edward  Burt  died  today. 

June  3rd.  Wet  today.  Heavy  charge  made 
the  whole  length  of  the  line  at  5  o'clock,  a.m. 
We  drove  the  enemy  back  on  the  right  and 
left,  but  did  not  gain  anything  and  the  loss 
of  life  was  heavy  on  our  side.  2  o'clock  p.m., 
we  are  now  lying  in  line  of  battle,  fighting 
stiU  going  on.  The  enemy  made  a  night 
attack  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
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June  4th.  Hot  day.  In  rifle  pits  all  day. 
Sharp  firing  by  sharpshooters.  The  enemy 
gave  us  some  shell  and  canister.  At  night 
received  mail.  Letters  from  Julia  and  Louise. 
Wrote  Julia. 

June  5th.  Cloudy  and  rainy.  Firing  on  the 
skirmish  line  as  usual  and  some  firing  by 
the  batteries.  Received  letters  from  Horatio 
and  Charlie.  He  is  doing  well.  Wrote  to  him 
and  to  Julia.  We  rested  all  day. 

June  6th.  Lying  in  rifle  pits  all  day.  All 
quiet.  Received  a  long  letter  from  JuUa. 
Wrote  to  Wallace  and  Elijah.  Rag  of  truce 
two  hours  today,  for  both  armies  to  bury 
their  dead  that  were  killed  within  the  lines. 
We  have  enjoyed  these  two  hours  very 
much,  in  one  way,  for  we  could  stand  up 
and  stretch  ourselves,  get  up  on  the 
breastworks,  look  around  and  chat  with  the 
Johnnies,  especially  those  that  were  detailed 
to  gather  up  the  dead  between  the  lines  and 
bury  them.  When  the  flag  of  truce  went 
down,  you  would  hear  the  conunands, 
"Now  boys,  keep  your  head  below  the 
breastworks!"  How  strange,  one  hour 
mingUng  with  each  other  as  friends,  then  the 
next  hour  shooting  each  other.  Such  is  war. 

The  effect  of  this  hot  weather  on  the  dead 
is  almost  unendurable.  Neither  side  could 
bury  their  dead  that  fell  between  the  lines  in 
the  charges  and  counter  charges  that  were 
made,  nor  hardly  those  that  were  killed 
within  the  lines.  The  part  detailed  to  gather 
up  and  bury  the  dead  found  several 


Natalie  Birrell 

wounded  men  alive  that  had  lay  there  for 
three  days  and  nights  with  neither  food  or 
water.  One  man  had  gone  insane  from 
suffering.  One  night  when  all  was  quiet,  I 
heard  his  groans  but  could  not  relieve  him. 

June  7th.  Warm.  Our  regiment  came  back 
to  the  rear  to  rest  and  wash  up.  Will  remain 
24  hours,  then  go  to  the  front  again.  Have 
done  my  washing  today  in  a  mudhole. 
Received  a  handkerchief  from  Julia,  and 
wrote  to  her.  Drew  rations. 

June  8th.  Pleasant.  At  2  o'clock  a.m.  went 
to  the  front.  All  quiet  as  yet.  Have  been 
lying  in  the  rifle  pit  all  day.  Wrote  to  Julia, 
Horace  and  Adaline.  The  breastworks  at 
Cold  Harbor  were  very  extensive  and 
heavy,  turning  at  all  angles.  We  built  two 
large  forts,  well  out  from  all  the  other  works 
out  of  bags  of  sand.  To  get  the  batteries  out 
there  we  dug  large  deep  trenches  twelve  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  deep,  so  they  could 
drive  the  batteries  out  to  them  and  not  get 
shot  by  the  enemy.  This  trench  was  all  dug 
out  in  the  night,  and  through  heavy  pine 
woods.  What  advantage  was  gained?  We 
boys  could  not  see. 

June  9th.  Fair.  Firing  on  the  skirmish  line 
as  usual.  Cheering  by  our  men,  but  do  not 
know  what  for.  Drew  clothing,  wrote  home. 

June  10th.  Warm.  Out  on  the  picket  line, 
lying  low.  All  quiet.  Received  letters  from 
Juha,  Louise  and  George  L.  Streeter  of  our 
company  who  was  wounded  and  is  now  in 
the  hospital  at  Washington. 
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June  nth.  Warm.  We  are  in  the  second 
hne  of  breastwork,  have  to  lie  low.  The 
sharpshooters  pick  off  every  man  that 
shows  himself  above  the  breastworks.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  killed  and  several 
wounded  from  our  regiment. 

June  12th.  Simday.  Warm.  Nothing  to 
write  about  today.  Expect  to  march  tonight 
around  on  the  James  River.  Think  the  whole 
army  is  going  to  swing  around. 

June  13th.  Warm.  We  marched  all  last 
night,  and  up  to  eight  o'clock.  Tonight  we 
are  very  tired  and  hungry.  It  was  a  hard 
march,  and  then  to  finish  our  day's  work, 
went  out  on  picket  all  night,  which  was  not 
very  pleasant. 

June  14th.  Cool  and  cloudy.  Up  and  off  at 
4  o'clock  a.m.  Now  we  are  lying  still  and 
resting,  which  seems  good. 

June  15th.  The  army  is  crossing  the  James 
River  here  at  Charles  City  Court  House 
today.  Our  division  is  rear  guard,  so  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  cross  until  tomorrow,  if 
then.  We  are  crossing  on  pontoon  bridges, 
the  largest  ones  laid.  The  teams  came  up 
and  we  drew  rations.  The  wagon  train  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  is  sixty  miles  long  and 
was  all  day  and  night  crossing  the  James 
River.  Letters  from  Elijah,  envelope  from 
Julia,  wrote  to  her  and  Elijah  and  my 
comrade  George  Streeter. 

June  16th.  Warm.  We  have  moved  up  to 
the  river,  and  are  throwing  up  rifle  pits. 
Have  been  in  bathing  and  done  some 
washing.  The  army  is  crossing  as  fast  as 
possible  and  it  is  a  great  sight. 

June  17th.  We  crossed  the  river  at  dark 
last  night,  marching  all  night  and  today. 
Reaching  near  Petersburg  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 
Very  tired.  The  1st  and  3rd  divisions  of  our 
corps  are  already  fighting  the  enemy.  I  am 
not  feeling  well. 

June  18th.  Another  warm  day.  Have  been 
fighting  most  of  the  day,  near  Petersburg, 
driving  the  enemy  back  and  taking  a  few 
prisoners.  The  roar  of  the  artillery  and  crash 
of  musketry  has  been  almost  incessant  all 
day.  Many  of  the  brave  boys  have  done  their 
last  marching  and  laid  down  for  their  final 


rest.  I  am  sick  and  have  been  at  the  hospital 
today.  Received  letters  from  Julia,  Louise, 
John,  Frank,  and  Francis. 

June  19th.  Sunday.  I  am  feeling  a  little 
better  today.  Not  much  fighting,  but  one 
would  liardly  believe  it.  May  the  time  soon 
come  when  we  can  have  a  quiet  Sabbath. 

June  20th.  Hot.  Not  much  doing.  The 
enemy  shelled  us  some  in  the  morning.  The 
10th  Massachusetts  regiment  left  for  home 
today,  their  time  having  expired.  I  am  yet  at 
the  hospital. 

June  21st.  Warm  day.  Nothing  new,  still 
in  the  hospital.  Our  corps  move  on  to  our 
right  tonight.  I  do  not  feel  like  marching  far. 
Wrote  to  John. 

June  22nd.  Warm  again  today.  Our  corps 
arrived  on  the  right  this  morning.  Marching 
all  night  again.  Has  been  quiet  the  rest  of  the 
day.  I  am  feeling  no  better.  F.D.  Stimpson  of 
our  company  died  today  in  the  hospital  in 
Washington,  another  fine  fellow  gone.  War 
will  trouble  him  no  more. 

June  23rd.  Hot.  All  quiet  with  us,  but  now 
hot  and  dusty.  It  seems  as  though  we  would 
aU  die.  I  returned  to  duty  again  today. 
Wrote  to  Julia. 

June  24th.  Nothing  new  on  the  left  of  our 
lines  where  our  corps  lay.  Very  heavy  firing 
on  our  right  this  morning.  The  2nd  corps 
attacked  today  by  the  enemy,  but  were 
handsomely  repulsed. 

June  25th.  Another  hot  day.  AU  quiet 
today.  Both  sides  have  been  resting  and 
trying  to  keep  cool.  Received  letter  from 
Julia  and  answered  it. 

June  26th.  Sunday.  All  quiet  today.  How 
glad  we  all  are  to  rest  this  hot  weather  and 
have  a  quiet  Sabbath.  Wrote  to  Mother 
Pollard. 

June  27th.  Another  hot  day.  Letter  from 
Francis.  Wrote  to  father  and  mother  and  a 
line  to  Julia.  Thunder  shower  in  the 
afternoon  and  it  is  a  little  cooler. 

June  28th.  Cooler  and  how  good  it  seems. 
Wrote  to  Francis. 

June  29th.  Pleasant.  I  feel  about  the  same. 
Our  corps  marched  around  to  Reams  Station 
on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  railroad  and 
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now  tonight  we  are  destroying  the  road.  I 
got  very  tired  before  reaching  here.  Letters 
from  Julia  and  Louise. 

June  30th.  Fine  day.  We  are  still  at  work 
tearing  up  the  railroad,  burning  the  ties  and 
bending  the  rails  by  heating  them.  At  night 
we  fell  back  a  few  miles,  having 
accomplished  all  we  intended  to  do. 

JULY 

July  1,  1864.  Hot  and  dusty.  Have 


remained  still  all  day.  I  feel  miserable.  It  is 
so  warm. 

July  2nd.  Hot.  We  came  back  to  our  old 
place  and  a  hot  march  it  was.  All  quiet. 

July  3rd.  Sunday.  Hot.  Been  trying  to  keep 
cool  and  this  is  about  all  we  have  done.  Had 
dress  parade. 

July  4th.  Cooler.  This  the  4th  of  July,  but 
all  is  the  same  here.  I  wonder  what  the  folks 
are  doing  at  home.  Letter  from  Julia. 


Natalie  Biirell 
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July  5th.  Warm.  Quiet  all  along  the  lines.  I 
am  on  guard  and  feeling  better. 

July  6th.  Hot  and  dry.  Our  brigade  moved 
and  threw  up  new  rifle  pits  and  earthworks. 
The  3rd  division  of  our  corps  have  gone  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  Think  we  may  go  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  enemy  are  trying  to  make  another 
raid  into  Maryland.  Guess  they  will  not 
succeed. 

July  7th.  Warm.  Feeling  better.  All  quiet. 
Our  small  brigade  joined  the  1st  division 
today.  Wrote  to  Julia  and  Louise. 

July  8th.  Still  warm. 

July  9th.  All  quiet.  Cleaned  up  our  guns 
and  equipment  as  we  have  inspection 
tomorrow. 

July  10th.  Sunday.  Hot.  Orders  came  last 
night  at  10  o'clock  for  our  corps  to  pack  and 
report  at  Washington.  We  started,  marched 
all  night,  reaching  City  Point  on  the  James 
River  at  8  o'clock  this  morning.  Took  the 
steamer  at  dark  and  started  for  Washington. 
Letters  from  Julia,  Louise,  and  Charlie. 

July  11th.  Still  hot.  Now  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 
we  are  sailing  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  sun 
shining  very  hot,  but  there  is  a  good  breeze 
which  makes  it  endurable.  Band  playing 
which  sounds  good.  Heavy  thunder  shower. 
I  had  a  sick  spell  today  caused  by  sunstroke, 
but  am  feeling  better  tonight. 

July  12th.  Hot.  Landed  in  Washington  at 
noon.  Found  the  citizens  in  the  greatest 
excitement,  the  rebels  being  just  outside  the 
forts.  The  military,  citizens,  and  even  the 
soldiers  left  their  beds  in  the  hospitals  and 
were  out  around  the  works.  As  soon  as 
possible,  we  marched  to  Fort  Stephens  (had 
a  thunder  shower  on  the  way,  which  cooled 
us  off  a  little)  and  the  2nd  division  had  a 
sharp  skirmish.  The  37th  was  put  on  the 
skirmish  line  and  we  had  a  few  shots  at  the 
Johnnies.  We  drove  them  about  two  miles 
and  as  it  was  growing  dark  we  lay  on  picket 
at  night.  Wrote  to  Julia. 

July  13th.  Cool  and  beautiful.  We  drew 
rations  of  soft  bread  and  yet  the  roads  were 
full  of  teams  with  provisions  of  all  kinds  for 
us  with  the  citizens,  but  the  authorities 
would  not  allow  any  to  be  given  to  us  then 


for  fear  we  should  make  ourselves  sick. 
Thinking  perhaps  we  might  be  poisoned  by 
the  secesh  element  which  was  plenty  here  at 
this  time.  At  2  o'clock,  we  marched  about 
fifteen  miles,  going  through  Georgetown 
and  Tenleytown  and  halting  at  the 
Baltimore  Cross  Roads,  weary  and  tired,  it 
was  so  warm. 

July  14th.  Hot.  We,  the  37th 
Massachusetts  regiment,  had  our  old 
Springfield  rifles  exchanged  for  the  Spencer 
repeating  rifle,  a  seven-shooter,  a  splendid 
arm.  The  37th  was  the  only  regiment  in  the 
corps  that  had  them.  Our  brigade  was  rear 
guard  for  the  train  today,  a  slow  tedious 
march  of  7  miles.  A  heavy  guard  has  to 
follow  the  trains  to  keep  the  enemy's 
cavalry  from  capturing  it.  The  train,  when 
on  the  move,  travels  as  compact  as  possible, 
moving  on  different  roads,  but  all  leading  to 
the  same  point.  As  the  wagon  train  was  60 
miles  long  when  placed  in  a  straight  line,  it 
could  not  be  moved  in  that  way.  The  train 
carried  army  supplies,  such  as  rations, 
clothing,  ammimition,  entrenching  tools, 
(picks,  shovels,  axes,  etc.)  The  trains  were 
kept  separate,  as  one  division  of  wagoi\s 
would  have  all  ammunition,  another 
division  clothing,  another  rations,  and  so  on. 
Each  division  had  a  trainmaster  whose  duty 
it  was  to  look  after  his  own  train,  and  see 
that  it  kept  up  with  the  moving  of  the  army. 

July  15th.  Hot.  Hot!  Received  mail, 
marched  to  Poolsville.  There  was  a  spy 
hung  there  from  the  67th  New  York 
Regiment.  He  deserted  and  was  a  spy  for 
the  rebels.  When  he  was  at  headquarters 
spying,  he  was  recognized,  court  martialed, 
and  hung  on  the  spot. 

July  16th.  A  little  cooler.  Now  on  the  road 
to  Leesburg.  Marched  to  White  Ford,  here 
the  rebels  were  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac.  We  lay  a  few  minutes  until  the 
batteries  were  put  into  position  when  we 
shelled  them.  At  10  o'clock,  a.m.,  we  are  just 
crossing  the  Potomac.  Drove  the  rebels  and 
followed  on  to  Leesburg,  where  we  halted, 
having  marched  20  miles.  Guess  the  most  of 
us  are  leg-weary.  I  know  I  am. 
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July  17th.  Sunday.  Warm.  Have  been 
lying  quiet  all  day  near  Leesburg  and 
resting.  Wrote  to  Julia  and  home. 

July  18th.  Warm.  Marched  from  Leesburg, 
through  Hamilton,  Purcelville,  and 
Snickersville.  Crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  at  Snicker's  Gap.  When  going  up 
the  moimtains  on  the  east  side  and  looking 
back,  the  scenery  was  most  grand.  You 
looked  upon  a  country  that  had  not  been 
trampled  over  by  either  army,  and  to  us  to 
look  upon  such  a  spot  Vk^as  refreshing 
indeed.  At  the  Shenandoah  River  the  8th 
Corps  were  having  a  fight  with  the  enemy 
and  were  getting  the  worst  of  it,  but  when 
we  came  up,  we  turned  the  tide.  The  37th 
went  on  picket  at  night  along  the  bank  of  the 
Shenandoah  River  and  the  enemy  were  on 
the  other  side.  When  our  battery  came  up  in 
the  morning,  they  shelled  them  out. 

July  19th.  Another  warm  day.  Have  been 
lying  still  all  day,  still  on  the  picket  line.  We 
drove  in  a  flock  of  sheep  and  made  mutton 
of  them.  Drew  three  days  rations.  The 
owner  of  the  sheep  came  around  (an  old 
man)  scolding  about  losing  his  sheep  and 
wanted  pay  for  them.  We  did  not  blame  him 
any  for  that.  Had  quite  a  chat  with  him. 
Asked  him  is  he  was  a  Union  man.  If  so,  he 
would  get  pay  for  his  sheep.  The  old  man 
got  into  the  wrong  crowd  to  get  much 
sympathy.  We  wanted  a  change  in  our  bill 
of  fare. 

July  20th.  Hot  day.  We  advanced  crossing 
the  Shenandoah,  wading  up  to  our  hips.  In 
crossing  the  river,  we  had  to  hold  up  our 
cartridge  boxes  to  keep  them  from  getting 
wet.  The  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  river 
were  so  slippery  it  made  it  hard  getting 
across.  One  comrade  of  our  company 
always  carried  a  heavy  load,  played  Baptist 
very  suddenly  by  making  a  mis-step  and 
went  in  all  over,  losing  his  gun.  We  fished  it 
out  and  helped  him  to  the  other  shore.  We 
went  on  about  five  miles,  but  did  not  find 
the  enemy.  We  had  a  very  heavy  thunder 
shower,  but  we  kept  right  on  marching  just 
the  same.  Did  some  foraging  in  the  pig, 
poultry  and  beef  line. 


July  21st.  Little  cooler.  Had  orders  last 
night  to  report  to  Washington  immediately, 
so  at  dark  we  started  back.  Marched  28 
miles.  Many  of  our  stragglers  were  captured 
by  citizens  who  were  guerilla.  When  the 
corps  passed  through  Leesburg  there  was 
hardly  a  person  in  sight,  but  when  the  tired 
stragglers  came  along  they  shot  or  captured 
most  of  them.  One  little  drummer  boy  from 
Chicopee  was  shot  down.  The  men  of  the 
37th  asked  our  Colonel  if  we  might  go  back 
and  destroy  the  town,  but  he  said  no.  We 
boys  were  mad  clear  through. 

July  22nd.  Cooler.  We  marched  to 
Difficult  Rim,  29  miles,  a  hard  march  as  the 
men  were  tired  and  footsore. 

July  23rd.  Fine  day.  Marched  to 
Tenleytown  where  we  expect  to  stop  a  few 
days,  get  paid  off,  then  return  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Have 
done  some  washing  today. 

July  25th.  A  rainy  day,  the  first  one  for 
some  time,  and  we  need  it.  We  expected  to 
embark  for  City  Point  today,  but  the  order 
was  countermanded. 

July  26th.  Warm.  At  noon  marched  five 
miles  beyond  RockviUe,  Maryland.  A  hard 
march,  distance  16  miles,  all  tired  out. 

July  27th.  Warm  again  today.  Marched  to 
Rogerstown,  am  not  feeling  well.  Received 
letters  from  Julia,  Charlie  and  Horatio.  Julia 
wrote  of  the  death  of  her  brother  Wallace, 
who  died  in  the  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
July  7,  from  a  wound  received  at  Bermuda 
Hundred. 

July  28th.  Hot  and  dry.  Marched  to 
Jefferson,  a  long  hard  march.  Many  falling 
out  by  the  way.  Myself  for  one,  as  I  could 
not  go  any  farther.  Had  orders  from  our 
captain  to  fall  out  with  a  sick  comrade  and 
look  after  him,  and  rejoin  the  regiment  as 
soon  as  we  could.  We  remained  at  the  house 
of  a  colored  woman  over  night.  She  hid  us 
up  in  the  chamber;  the  way  we  got  up  was 
through  a  scuttle  going  up  a  ladder  and  then 
drawing  the  ladder  up  after  us.  Did  that  to 
keep  from  being  gobbled  up  by  the  rear 
guard,  for  if  they  found  us  we  would  have 
to  go  along,  able  or  not.  At  midnight  I  heard 
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them  coming.  They  came  into  the  yard  and 
into  the  house  and  asked  the  colored 
woman  if  any  soldiers  were  in  there.  She 
answered,  "No,  sah;  I  'speck  not."  This  was 
a  plantation  and  the  large  two-story  house 
where  the  owner  lived  was  full  of  our 
officers  and  men  getting  something  to  eat. 
The  officer  of  the  rear  guard  with  his  men 
went  into  the  house  and  told  them  they 
must  move  on  immediately.  The  house  had 
been  full  all  evening  and  I  knew  better  than 
to  stop  in  there,  for  the  officer  of  the  rear 
guard  has  all  authority  to  clean  up  everyone 
as  he  moves  along,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
shoulder  straps  he  wears.  If  you  are  sick  he 
will  put  you  in  an  ambulance  and  take  you 
along. 

July  29th.  Hot  day.  We  started  this 
morning  after  breakfast  of  warm  hoe  cake 
and  milk.  In  return  I  gave  the  colored 
woman  some  coffee  as  I  had  plenty  with  us. 
Went  to  Jefferson.  Stopped  at  a  Mr.  Little's, 
had  the  best  of  care  and  got  rested  some.  We 
remained  with  them  all  night.  They  were 
fine  people,  strongly  Union.  When  the  6th 
corps  was  passing  through  Jefferson,  as  it 
did  two  different  times,  Mr.  Little's  family 
put  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  their 
house  several  large  tubs  of  good  well  water 
for  the  thirsty  men  and  helped  fill  their 
canteens.  They  kept  those  tubs  filled  while 
the  troops  passed.  This  was  a  great  treat  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  soldiers. 

July  30th.  Hot  day.  Left  my  friends  this 
morning.  Went  to  Harpers  Ferry.  Found  the 
troops  coming  back,  so  I  stopped  and 
remained  all  night  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  (to  keep  away  from  the  rear 
guard.) 

July  31st.  Sunday.  Hot.  Got  up  early  and 
my  comrade  and  myself  started  back  to  join 
the  column  that  had  passed  in  the  night. 
Found  them  at  PetersviUe.  Halted  an  hour 
or  two  and  then  started  on.  Took  dinner 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Little  in  Jefferson. 
Brother  Charlie  had  been  there  before, 
which  made  them  seem  like  old  friends.  We 
marched  to  Fredrick,  many  died  on  the  way 
from  sunstroke. 


AUGUST 

August  1,  1864.  Monday.  Hot  Been  lying 
still  all  day.  A  rest  much  needed  by  all  of  the 
boys. 

August  2.  StiU  warm.  Lying  still  and 
resting  near  Frederick  City,  Maryland. 
Wrote  to  Julia  and  home. 

August  3rd.  Beautiful  day.  A  little  cooler. 
Marched  to  Monocacy  River  and  went  to 
camp.  Think  we  may  rest  here  a  few  days. 
Went  in  bathing  and  done  my  washing. 

August  4th.  Warm  again.  All  quiet. 
National  Fast  Day.  Wrote  to  John. 

August  5th.  I  am  not  feeling  weU.  All 
quiet.  Still  resting.  9  o'clock,  pm,  order  to 
pack  up  and  fall  in.  Wonder  where  we  are 
going  now. 

August  6th.  Hot.  The  corps  moved  last 
night,  but  as  our  brigade  was  rear  guard  for 
the  train  we  did  not  move  until  this 
morning.  I  was  sun-struck  and  had  to  fall 
out.  Went  as  far  as  Mr.  Little's  in  Jefferson, 
and  remained  over  night. 

August  7th.  Sunday.  Hot  as  usual.  The 
corps  have  gone  to  Harpers  Ferry.  I  am  stiU 
at  Mr.  Little's.  Think  I  shall  go  to  Frederick 
City  to  the  hospital.  Some  of  Sheridan's 
cavalry  passed  through  here  today.  I 
remained  at  Mr.  Little's  until  the  11th,  then 
went  to  the  hospital  at  Frederick  City. 

August  12th.  Another  hot  day.  Wrote  to 
Captain  Edward  of  my  company. 

August  13th.  Still  hot.  Have  no  appetite. 

August  14th.  Sunday.  Still  hot.  A  heavy 
thunder  storm  at  night.  It  rained  into  the 
barracks  and  came  near  imroofing  the 
building.  Wrote  to  Julia. 

August  15th.  Little  cooler.  Feeling  a  little 
better.  Wrote  to  my  friend,  F.K.  Sheldon,  of 
my  company,  to  have  him  send  me  my  mail. 

August  16th.  StiU  warm.  Miss  Sallie  Little 
called  on  me  and  brought  me  some  apples. 

August  17th.  Wrote  to  Horatio  and  wife. 

August  18th.  Have  had  a  fine  rain  today. 
It  has  done  much  good,  it  was  so  very  dry. 
How  thankful  we  should  be  to  God  for  the 
many  blessings  bestowed  upon  us. 

August  19th.  Cloudy  with  some  rain.  Mr. 
Little  and  daughter  Sallie  called.  Brought 
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apples  and  peaches  and  some  fine  flowers.  I 
got  a  pass.  Went  downtown,  sent  in  for  a 
furlough  of  ten  days  to  go  out  to  Jefferson. 

August  20th.  Cloudy  and  rainy.  Not 
feeling  much  better.  Have  sent  for  a 
furlough  to  go  home.  Do  not  know  as  I  will 
get  it. 

August  21st.  Fine  day. 

August  22nd.  Still  wet.  All  quiet  here. 
Report  of  fighting  at  the  front.  A  number  of 
the  sick  from  this  hospital  are  to  go  to 
Baltimore,  Maryland  tomorrow.  Received 
letter  from  Julia. 

August  23rd.  Fair.  Went  to  Newton 
University  Hospital,  Baltimore,  today.  I  got 
very  tired. 

August  24th.  Found  one  of  my  company 
in  the  hospital  doing  duty.  Was  glad  to  see 
him.  Wrote  to  Julia  and  the  postmaster  at 
the  general  hospital  at  Frederick  City  to 
forward  my  mail. 

August  25  and  26th.  Just  the  same.  I  went 
down  to  the  dock  to  see  the  exchange 
steamer  unload  its  freight  of  living  skeletons 
right  from  the  rebel  prison  at  Andersonville, 
Georgia.  Comrades  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  and  now  had  been  exchanged; 
what  a  sight,  as  they  filed  off  the  boat  and 
up  the  stairs.  300  of  them.  I  walked  along 
beside  them,  talking  with  some  of  them. 
One  comrade  told  me  when  he  went  into  the 
prison  his  teeth  were  all  sound,  and  now  he 
had  not  a  tooth  in  his  head. 

August  27th.  Beautiful  day.  Got  a  pass 
and  went  around  the  city  a  little.  Baltimore 
is  a  fine  city.  It  is  called  the  Monumental 
City,  there  are  so  many  monuments  here. 

August  28th.  Fine.  This  is  the  Sabbath  and 
how  good  it  sounds  to  hear  the  church  bells 
ringing.  Wrote  four  letters. 

August  29th  and  30th.  Cool  and  cloudy. 
Was  mustered  for  pay  today,  but  do  not 
know  when  I  will  get  it.  Letters  from  Julia 
and  friend  Sheldon.  Wrote  to  Julia. 

SEPTEMBER 

Sept.  1st,  1864.  This  is  the  first  day  of 
autumn  and  a  beautiful  day  it  is.  Got  a  pass 
to  go  on  the  street.  Received  eleven  letters, 
had  a  pleasant  time  reading  them.  Not 


feeling  quite  as  well  today. 
Sept.  2nd.  Fine. 

Sept.  3rd.  Was  transferred  to  Wilmington, 
Delaware  today.  Am  very  tired. 

Sept.  4th.  Sunday.  Rainy.  Rained  all  last 
night.  Church  bells  are  ringing. 

Sept.  5th.  Wrote  to  friend  Sheldon. 

Sept.  6th.  Cold  and  rainy.  A  long  cold 
storm,  and  it  seems  cold.  Feeling  a  little 
better  today.  Wrote  to  Elijah  and  Minerva. 
How  stiU  and  lonesome  it  seems.  Sent  in  for 
a  furlough  today. 

Sept.  7th.  Beautiful  day.  Feeling  a  little 
better. 

Sept.  8th.  Got  a  pass  and  went  on  the 
street.  Wilmington  is  quite  a  fine  city. 

Sept.  9th.  Feel  better.  Received  letters 
from  Julia,  Charlie  and  Adaline  Shaw. 

Sept.  10th.  Went  on  the  street  again. 
Bought  a  loaf  a  bread  and  had  all  the 
peaches  and  apples  given  me  that  I  wanted. 

Sept.  11th.  Sunday.  Had  a  shower  last 
night  and  one  today.  Wrote  to  Julia. 

Sept.  12th.  My  furlough  has  come  and  I 
am  very  glad.  Will  now  go  home  and  see  my 
friends  once  more.  I  am  feeling  no  better. 
Reached  New  York  on  the  13th.  Called  on 
brother  Frank. 

Sept.  14th.  Reached  Meridan.  Called  on 
friends  there. 

Sept.  15th.  Started  for  home.  Arrived  at 
night.  How  glad  to  meet  the  dear  ones 
again.  Am  thankful  to  God  for  sparing  my 
life  thus  far.  Found  them  all  well. 

No  Entries  for  October.  Resumes. 

Nov.  22nd,  1864.  Am  getting  ready  to  go 
back  to  the  hospital  as  I  am  feeling  able  to 
do  military  duty  again.  It  has  taken  some 
time  to  regain  my  health  and  strength. 

Nov.  23rd.  Snow  squalls.  Started  for 
Meriden,  on  my  way  to  the  hospital. 

Nov.  24th.  Thanksgiving  today.  Took 
supper  at  Horace  Smith's.  Mr.  Pratt  and 
wife  were  there.  In  the  evening  went  down 
to  John's.  Horatio  and  family  came  over 
from  Middletown.  Tried  to  see  all  my 
friends  and  bid  them  goodbye. 

To  be  continued. 
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The  Norwich  Elderkins 


by  Donald  Hammon 


The  patriarch  of  the  Norwich, 
Massachusetts  Elderkin  family  would  surely 
be  the  James  Elderkins,  early  settlers  of  the 
"Shirkshire"  settlement.  The  Elderkin  clan 
consisted  of  12  children,  four  of  whom 
contributed  to  the  early  establishment  of 
Norwich  and  became  progenitors  of 
thousand  of  living  descendants  throughout 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Utah, 
New  York  and  California. 

James  Elderkin  was  bom  about  the  year 
1719  in  Norwich,  New  London  Co., 
Connecticut.  He  was  raised  near  the  present 
town  of  Franklin,  in  the  West  Society  of 
Norwich,  and  appears  to  have  been  highly 
educated.  His  Parents  are  thought  to  be 
James  and  Phebe  (Lee)  Elderkin,  once 
residents  of  Killingworth,  Connecticut, 
however  substantial  proof  of  his  kinship  has 
not  been  provided  to  this  author.  It  is  no 
doubt  that  James  was  descended  from  the 
English  emigrant,  John  Elderkin,  and  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  Drake.  The  Drake 
family  has  been  successfully  traced  to 
numerous  Kings  and  Lords  of  Europe. 

John  Elderkin,  great  grandfather  to  James, 
settled  in  Norwich,  Connecticut  in  the  late 
1600s  purchasing  a  large  amount  of  land 
west  of  the  townsite.  John  was  a  carpenter 
and  was  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
first  church  building  in  that  area.  In  1661, 
John  Elderkin  was  contracted  to  build  a  com 
mill  at  the  town  of  Mohegan,  which  he 
completed  as  well  as  building  a  ship  the 
same  year.  A  mill  on  Beaver  Brook,  in  what 
is  now  Baltic,  New  London  Co., 
Connecticut,  was  operated  by  the  Elderkin 
family  during  the  17th,  18th  and  19th 
centuries. 

James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  married 
on  31,  August  1743  to  Miss  Betty  Waterman, 


daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Grizwold) 
Waterman. 

Children  of  James  Elderkin 
James,  bom  11  Dec,  1745 
Betsey,  bom  28  Feb.,  1747 
Rodolphus,  bom  4  Oct.,  1750 
Levis  a,  bom  4  Oct.,  1752 
Lovisa,  bom  3  March  1754 
Cynthia,  bom  3  March  1757 
Hodesh,  bom  14  Dec,  1758 
Ahira,  bom  19  June,  1761 
Alemath,  bom  23  Aug.,  1763 
Amanda,  bom  10  Sep.,  1765 
Artemas,  bom  20,  Aug.,  1767 
Milton,  bom  14,  Sep.,  1770 

James  is  mentioned  in  his  brother-in-law 
Thomas  Edgecombe's  will  as  being  joint 
executor  of  his  estate  along  with  Betty's 
sister,  Sarah  Waterman  Edgecombe.  James 
also  was  appointed  as  the  Administrator  of 
Nehemiah  Tracy's  estate  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  James  was  then  (1784)  living 
in  King's  District,  Albany  Co.,  New  York, 
but  by  the  time  the  estate  had  been  settled 
(1797)  James  had  become  a  permanent 
resident  of  Norwich,  Massachusetts.  James' 
account  for  travel  from  Norwich,  some 
thirty  miles,  and  expenses,  were  to  be  paid 
out  of  Tracy's  estate. 

While  residing  in  New  York,  James  was 
involved  in  the  military  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  shortly  after  relocating  back  to 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  then  making  his 
final  move  to  Norwich,  Massachusetts. 

By  1790,  James  was  residing  in 
Hampshire  Co.  when  on  Jan.,  25,  1790  he 
witnessed  a  conveyance  from  Walter  Fobes 
to  his  brother  Lemuel  Fobes.  The  Fobes  were 
also  migrants  from  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
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James  lived  for  some  time  with  his  wife, 
Betty,  as  it  appears  in  the  1790  census  listing 
only  two  in  his  household,  but  in  later  life 
he  and  his  wife  came  to  live  with  Deacon 
Samuel  Knight  and  Deacon  Walter  Fobes  in 
their  residence  on  Norwich  Hill. 

Among  his  children  who  left  their 
Connecticut  homes  and  settled  on  the  "hill" 
were  Amanda  Elderkin,  wife  of  Walter 
Fobes;  Betty  Elderkin;  Lovisa,  wife  of 
Deacon  Samuel  Knight;  (?)  Elderkin,  wife  of 
William  Fobes;  and  Hodesh  Elderkin,  wife 
of  Daniel  Axtell. 

Hodesh  Elderkin,  while  probably  not 
residing  in  Norwich  for  any  extended 
period  of  time,  did  in  1779  witness  a 
conveyance  of  Mrs.  Fobes  to  Ebenezer  King. 
She  died  in  1797  in  Delaware  Co.,  New  York 
and  two  of  her  children,  William  and  Daniel 
Axtell  did  move  to  Norwich  and  died  there 
in  the  late  19th  century. 

Amanda  Elderkin,  wife  of  Walter  Fobes, 
was  an  early  participant  in  the  settling  of 
Murrayfield  and  later  Norwich.  Walter 
Fobes,  her  husband,  served  as  selectman  in 
Norwich  in  1792,  1793  and  1801  and  served 
in  the  militia,  where  he  was  styled 
"Captain."  In  1805,  Walter  and  Amanda 
purchased  1000  acres  in  the  Western 
Reserve  and  established  Fobes  Dale  and 
later  Norwich,  Astabula  Co.,  Ohio 
(Kingsville).  The  first  school  in  Kings ville, 
Ohio  occupied  a  place  at  the  Fobes 
homestead  and  sources  state  that  Amanda, 
like  her  sister,  was  a  school  teacher. 

Lovisa  Elderkin,  wife  of  Deacon  William 
Fobes,  was  born  3  March  1754  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  She  was  said  to  be  a  school 
teacher  and  thought  to  be  highly  respected 
and  well  educated.  She  is  described  as  "light 
complexed,  smart  and  energetic  and  just  as 
straight."  She  died  July  4, 1815  and  is  buried 
in  the  old  cemetery  on  Norwich  Hill.  Lovisa 
had  no  children  of  her  own,  but  the  Fobes 
were  responsible  for  raising  nine  foster 
children;  including  many  children  of  her 
sisters,  Betty  and  Hodesh. 

The  last  of  the  children  of  James  Elderkin 
to  reside  on  the  "hill"  was  Betsey  Elderkin 


Knight,  wife  of  Deacon  Samuel  Knight. 
Samuel,  Betsey,  and  their  newly  bom  son 
migrated  in  1768  and  purchased  a  large 
piece  of  land  in  Norwich  from  John 
Kirkland.  shortly  after  their  arrival,  Samuel 
built  a  three  bedroom,  two  story  house, 
which  still  stands  today.  Their  property  was 
located  in  then  Murrayfield,  where  is 
recorded  the  birth  of  the  only  child  bom 
before  the  name  of  Norwich  was  given  to 
this  area. 

Samuel  and  Betsey  were  upstanding 
citizens,  Samuel  in  1771  was  elected  Warden 
of  Roads  and  Bridges  and  the  following  year 
was  elected  as  fence  viewer  for  the 
examination  of  the  town  for  incorporation. 
Samuel  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  was  Moderator  at  the  initial  meeting  to 
promote  the  Revolution.  Samuel  marched  to 
Bennington,  Vermont  in  answer  to  their 
alarm,  a  march  of  some  60  miles.  In 
September  1788,  Samuel  and  Betsey  were 
founding  members  of  the  Norwich  Hill 
church,  which  was  organized  July  29,  1778. 
Later,  James  Elderkin  and  his  wife  would 
also  become  prominent  members  of  the 
Norwich  Hill  Church. 

Samuel  died  August  22,  1792,  one  year 
after  being  elected  to  the  town  position  of 
Town  Clerk.  He  had  served  the  town  weU, 
as  selectman  and  assessor  and  his  service  to 
the  community  spanned  the  first  ten  years 
of  this  community's  existence.  Betsey's  life 
ended  on  September  20, 1829. 

It  was  stated  by  her  niece,  Mrs.  Allen,  that 
"the  Knight  family  were  a  smart  family  and 
were  also  good  singers." 

The  Elderkins  appeared  early  in  the 
establishment  of  what  is  today  Huntington, 
Massachusetts.  Among  their  descendants 
were  numerous  physicians,  teachers,  and 
public  figures,  including  Horatio  Gates 
Knight,  Lt.  Govemor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  during  the  period  of  civil 
unrest. 

From  Nancy  Snell,  a  resident  in  the  home 
of  Deacon  Fobes,  and  foster  granddaughter 
of  the  Elderly  Elderkins,  comes  the 
following: 
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"Old  Mr.  Elderkin  and  wife  came  to  live 
with  Deacon  Fobes.  Old  Grandpa  Elderkin 
was  a  great  scholar,  one  of  the  great 
mathematicians."  He  died  May  21,  1807  at 


the  advanced  age  of  88.  His  wife  Betty  died 
Nov.  9, 1791,  both  are  buried  in  the  Norwich 
Hill  Cemetery  along  with  the  many  of  their 
descendants. 


Norwich  descendants  of  James  and  Betty  Elderkin: 

Hodesh  Elderkin  Axtell 
WilUam  Axtell 
Daniel  Axtell 
Nancy  Axtell 
Amanda  Elderkin  Fobes 
Alva  Day  Fobes  Trowbridge 
William  Fobes  Jr. 
Artemus  Knight  Fobes 
Rosamond  Fobes  Webster 
Lucia  E.  Fobes  Allen 
Harmony  Fobes  Loomis 
Louisa  E.  Fobes  Benson 
Octavia  Fobes  Morton 
Amanda  Fobes 
Fanny  W.  Fobes  Olmstead 
Betty  Elderkin  Knight 
Dr.  Rodolphus  Knight 
Samuel  Knight 
Sylvester  Knight 
Betty  Knight  Graves 
Clarissa  Knight  Richardson 
Artemas  Knight 
Lucinda  Knight  Dimock 
Erastus  Knight 
Quartus  Knight 
Roswell  Knight 
Horatio  Knight 
Dr.  Horace  Knight 
Milton  Knight 
Lovisa  Elderkin  Fobes 
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Delia  Church 
An  Extraordinary  Woman 


By  Carol  Laun 


Even  in  today's  world  of  increasingly  inde- 
pendent women,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  woman 
who  does  only  what  she  wants  to  do.  It  is  even 
rarer  to  find  such  a  woman  in  the  1 9th  century. 
Delia  Church  lived  100  years  in  Granby,  Con- 
necticut, "doing  exactly  as  she  pleased." 

Delia  was  the  fourth  child  of  Mehitabel 
Hayes  and  Jonathan  Church.  Mehitabel  was 
bom  in  1786,  the  year  Granby  became  an 
independent  town.  She  attended  Miss 
Pierce's  School  for  Young  Ladies  in  Litchfield 
and  learned  to  paint  in  watercolor  and  do 
exquisite  embroidery. 


In  1816,  Mehitabel  and  Jonathan  and  their 
three  children  (Sophia  b.  1808,  Jane  b.  1812 
and  Delia  b.  1816)  moved  into  a  new  home  at 
213  Salmon  Brook  Street.  (A  son,  Edward 
(1814-1816)  had  died  and  another  son,  Henry, 
was  bom  later.)  Delia  was  only  two  months 
old  when  the  family  moved  into  the  two  story 
Federal  home  with  the  Palladian  window.  It 
was  considered  "the  handsomest  house  on 
the  street."  The  house  is  still  there. 

Young  Delia  attended  the  red  schoolhouse, 
or  Academy,  that  was  located  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Rt.  20  and  10-202.  Even 
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as  a  child,  Delia  began  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
independence.  One  of  her  teachers  was  Miss 
Julia  Holcomb,  and  Delia  hated  her  because 
she  was  "so  unsympathetic."  For  not  folding 
her  hands,  Delia  was  told  to  remain  after 
school,  "and  I  will  settle  with  you."  When  the 
door  opened  for  dismissal,  "I  never  stopped 
for  my  bonnet,"  Miss  Delia  said,  "but  started 
for  the  door,  Julia  after  me.  I  went  screaming 
and  dancing  down  the  street,  dogs  came  out 
and  barked,  women  ran  out  to  find  what  was 
the  matter.  I  reached  home  and  Julia  gave  up 
the  chase.  I  was  frightened  to  a  frenzy." 

As  a  young  girl,  Delia  declared  that  she 
intended  to  live  alone  and  do  exactly  as  she 
pleased.  No  one  in  Granby  took  her  seriously 
because  she  was  a  "popular  belle." 

Before  settling  down  to  a  sedate  domestic 
life,  the  eccentric  young  beauty  embarked  on 
a  world  tour  via  sailing  ship.  She  visited 
China,  Japan,  Europe  and  South  America.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1 902  newspaper  clipping,  her  tour 
acquired  a  fairy  tale  quality  when  she  met  a 
handsome  young  millionaire  from  New  York, 
who  fell  in  love  with  her.  To  the  end  of  her  life 
she  kept  his  "courtly,  old-fashioned  love  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  "Fairest  of  Ladyes." 

Miss  Delia  also  kept  the  vow  she  made  as  a 
girl  and  never  married.  "Why  did  you  reject 
such  a  brilliant  offer?"  "For  the  same  reason  I 
never  joined  the  church,"  replied  Miss  Delia 
reflectively;  "somehow  I  never  could  endure 
being  bound  or  tied  to  anything  by  any  kind 
of  a  vow  or  promise."  Yet,  she  rarely  missed  a 
service  in  the  village  church. 

About  1843,  Miss  Delia  had  a  home  of  her 
own  built  just  south  of  her  parents'  home.  Her 
style  of  decor  was  as  unique  as  her  personality. 
On  the  walls  were  "brilliantly  colored  flowers, 
running  vines,  and  even  trees  laden  with  fruit. 
In  the  boughs  of  the  trees  perch  gay-plumaged 
birds.  Upon  the  blue  ceiling  of  this  unfading 
garden  are  gilt  stars  arranged  to  represent  the 
various  constellations." 

Miss  Delia  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  prototype  of  "Patience,"  a  charac- 
ter in  a  novel  "That  Fortune,"  written  by  Char- 


les Dudley  Warner  in  1899. 

Warner's  description  of  her  home  agrees 
with  the  1902  clipping.  "There  was  no  flower 
or  leaf  that  she  could  not  imitate  exactly  in 
wax.  All  over  the  house  hung  little  prints  and 
engravings,  framed  in  wreaths  of  moss  and 
artificial  flowers,  or  in  elaborate  square  frames 
made  of  pasteboard.  The  pasteboard  was  cut 
to  fit  the  picture,  and  the  margins,  daubed 
with  paste,  were  then  strewn  with  seeds  of 
com  and  acorns  and  hazel-nuts,  and  then  the 
whole  was  gilded  so  that  the  effect  was  almost 
as  rich  as  it  was  novel.  Out  of  boxes  in  the 
comers  of  the  room,  grew  what  seemed  to  be 
vines  trained  to  run  all  about  the  cornices  and 
to  festoon  the  pictures,  but  which  were  really 
strings  with  paper  foliage,  natural  enough  to 
deceive  a  bird." 

Delia  lived  in  this  esoteric  cottage  (still 
standing  at  211  Salmon  Brook  Street)  with  her 
sister  Sophia  (1808-1851).  They  had  adjoining 
bedrooms  and  in  the  night  they  would  wake 
up  and  sing  hymns  and  ballads.  Delia  had  the 
first  piano  in  town  and  could  play  very  well. 
After  the  age  of  70,  she  took  violin  lessons. 

Until  her  death  in  1916,  at  the  age  of  100, 
Delia  continued  her  march  through  life  listen- 
ing to  a  markedly  "different  drummer."  She 
became  somewhat  of  a  living  legend  in  Gran- 
by. Small  children  would  visit  her  and  stare 
with  awe  at  the  wondrous  world  of  paper 
flowers  and  feather  bouquets  that  imagination 
had  created  within  four  ordinary  walls.  Pos- 
sibly they  were  allowed  to  look  at  the  model 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  painstakingly 
built  of  small  stones  by  Miss  Delia.  (The 
Monument  model  is  now  owned  by  the  Sal- 
mon Brook  Historical  Society  in  Granby.) 

Perhaps  the  delightful  character  of  Miss 
Delia  can  best  be  shown  in  her  hospitality  to 
all  living  things.  Spiders  could  festoon  her  , 
home  with  lacy  cobwebs  and  not  fear  the 
wrath  of  an  avenging  housewife.  "The  spiders 
work  so  hard  to  make  them,  it  seems  a  pity  to 
destroy  them,"  she  explained,  "and  they  are  so 
pretty  and  delicate."  Miss  Delia  had  a 
reverence  for  life. 
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House-Keeping  in  the  Country 

by  Jeannie  Cooper 


Between  1929  and  1932  our  family  lived 
on  three  different  farms  in  Worthington  and 
Lithia,  Massachusetts,  which  our  father 
managed  for  the  owners.  There  was  our 
father,  step-mother  and  three  of  us  children. 
One  summer  our  step-sister,  Edith,  stayed 
with  us  too. 

In  one  case  the  owner,  Mr.  Belden  Green, 
was  paralyzed  and  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 
Daddy  tended  to  him  as  any  caretaker 
would  do.  Eventually,  I  helped  by  shaving 
Mr.  Green.  In  another  situation,  he  worked 
for  Mrs.  Jeanette  Shaw,  a  staunch,  elderly 
lady  who  used  a  cane,  but  was  in  full 
possession  of  her  faculties. 

The  first  few  months  on  Eastview  Farm  in 
Worthington  were  fun  —  full  of  new 
experiences,  and  might  have  been  colored 
rosy.  However,  the  rigors  of  winter  in  the 
country  were  too  much  for  our  step-mother, 
so  she  spent  that  time  in  Springfield  with  an 
older  daughter.  We  managed  for  a  while  on 
our  own,  but  then  our  father  hired  a 
hoiise-keeper;  and  there  were  a  series  of 
them.  He'd  place  an  ad  in  the  Springfield 
Union,  letters  would  be  exchanged,  and 
then  the  chosen  candidate  would  arrive  on 
the  milk  truck. 

There  was  a  Mrs.  Gebhardt  —  small  and 
neat,  who  didn't  stay  very  long;  then  Mrs. 
FuUer,  a  native  of  Czechoslovakia  —  large, 
good  humored,  and  a  good  "plain"  cook. 
Under  her  care  we  were  fattened  up  on 
hearty  egg-nogs,  enormous  pancakes, 
poor-man's  stew,  and  wonderful  Hungarian 
goulash. 

The  poor-man's  stew  was  a  special  treat 
—  crisp  salt  pork  to  start,  and  a  variety  of 
home-grown  vegetables  (usually  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  onions).  At  Easter  time, 
eggs  were  boiled  in  onion  skins  which  Mrs. 
Fuller  had  carefully  saved.  Their  rich 
red-brown  color  would  rival  any  dye  used 


today. 

Like  all  farm  children,  we  had  our  duties. 
Alfred  rose  very  early  to  help  with  the 
milking  (he  was  nine).  Later  in  the  day,  he 
worked  in  the  hayfield  and  did  various 
other  farm  chores.  Dorothy  and  I  weren't 
allowed  to  do  bam  work,  except  to  tread 
hay.  We  were  expected  to  be  useful  in  the 
house.  During  one  stormy  session,  I  was 
accused  of  not  trying  to  cut  the  bread 
straight.  Oh  well,  it  was  lots  more  fun 
gathering  eggs  and  enjoying  the  company  of 
the  hens. 

Between  house-keepers  it  was  my  job  to 
scrub  clothes,  and  to  cook  and  clean  — 
under  Daddy's  direction  (I  was  about  eleven 
or  twelve).  I  had  the  odious  task  of  cleaning 
lamp  chimneys  and  washing  the  cream 
separator.  It  didn't  take  long  to  learn  that 
one  never  uses  warm  water  first  on  a  cream 
separator-  you  get  slime! 

From  Eastview  Farm  we  moved  a  few 
miles  to  Wellsmere  Farm,  still  in 
Worthington.  No  hired  house-keepers  there. 
Our  step-mother  passed  away  during  our 
second  year  on  that  farm.  Once  more  I 
became  the  "lady  of  the  house",  but  Daddy 
was  stiU  "chief  cook  and  bottle  washer."  He 
knew  his  way  around  the  kitchen.  Saturday 
night  beans  appeared  again  for  Sunday 
supper,  and  maybe  on  Monday  —  and  also 
made  tasty  sandwiches.  A  large  "spider" 
filled  with  fried  onions  might  accompany 
fried  potatoes  for  breakfast.  He  made 
wonderful  piccahlli  and  fine  apple  pie.  No 
one  could  prepare  a  better  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  I  was  an  eager  pupil,  but  my  first  pie 
crust  was  something  my  brother  still 
remembers  —  the  crust  stayed  up  and  the 
apples  went  down. 

Mopping  the  floor  as  Daddy  did  it  was 
more  like  swabbing  the  deck.  After 
sweeping,  he'd  fill  a  bucket  with  hot,  soapy 
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water  —  slosh  some  on  the  floor  and  scrub  it 
with  a  broom  —  do  another  area  and  sweep 
the  excess  out  the  door.  This  worked  best  on 
a  clear,  windy  day.  Of  course,  the  water  was 
drawn  from  the  sink  pump  and  heated  on 
the  wood  stove.  FelsNaptha  soap  was 
shaved  into  a  pail  of  hot  water.  I  don't  know 
how  those  wooden  floors  stood  such 
punishment! 

Later  we  moved  to  the  farm  in  Lithia, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Jeanette  Shaw.  It  wasn't  long 
before  we  had  a  new  housekeeper,  whom 
we  called  "Aunt  Rose."  She  was  French  — 
short,  and  great  company.  What  I  especially 
recall  about  her  cooking  was  her  use  of 
left-overs.  Whatever  was  left  from  the  noon 
meal  showed  up  as  hash  for  supper.  In  the 
evenings,  by  lamp  light.  Aunt  Rose  showed 
us  how  to  tell  fortunes  with  playing  cards, 
or  she'd  play  the  parlor  organ  while  we 
sang  familiar  songs.  After  Aunt  Rose  left,  we 
shared  our  home  with  some  relatives  — 
which  gave  us  a  feeling  of  family. 

Uncle  Ceddie  drove  our  milk  to  a  dairy 
enroute  to  his  job  in  Chicopee.  Since  we  had 
a  surplus  of  milk.  Aunt  Lillian  made  great 
pans  of  cottage  cheese  —  letting  the  milk 
warm  on  the  back  of  the  wood  range,  then 
straining  it.  We  ate  large  quantities  with 
warm  gingerbread. 

Time  passed,  and  I  graduated  from 
Smith's  School  in  Northampton  —  well 
prepared  for  a  house-keeping  job  in 
Cummington.  There  I  kept  house  for  Miss 
Katherine  Frazier,  director  of  the 
Playhouse-In-The-Hills  (now  the 
Cummington  School  of  the  Arts). 
Fortunately,  my  job  included  the  bonus  of 
attending  classes  in  dramatic  reading  and 
the  privilege  of  using  Miss  Frazier's  private 
library. 


As  house-keeper,  I  had  to  master  the  use 
of  the  coal  range.  It  was  a  challenge,  but 
before  long  I  felt  comfortable  with 
"banking"  the  fire  and  controlling  the  heat 
otherwise.  The  house  at  that  time  (1936)  was 
two  hundred  years  old.  Its  "heart"  had  been 
a  two-room  cabin  and  the  rest  was 
gradually  added  on.  I  loved  the  old  section 
best.  My  schedule  provided  for  cleaning 
certain  rooms  each  day,  so  that  within  six 
days  the  whole  house  was  clean.  I  soon 
learned  that  a  predecessor  had  as  little  liking 
for  cleaning  as  I  did.  We  loved  the  old 
house,  but  felt  that  we  should  run  the  house 
—  not  have  it  run  us. 

Now,  many  years  later,  I  enjoy  my  own 
home  and  appreciate  running  water,  as  well 
as  a  few  electrical  appliances.  I  do  Like  to 
hand-wash  the  dishes! 
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Thoughts  of  a  Boyhood 
on  Norwich  Hill 

By  Raymond  W.  Gridley 


If  the  following  seems  disjointed,  it  is 
because  this  is  not  a  story  but  rather  a 
relating  of  events  and  names  of  neighbors 
and  friends  whom  I  knew  nearly  70  years 
ago. 

My  family  came  to  Norwich  Lake  from 
Springfield  in  the  summer  of  1921  and 
stayed  at  Mountain  Air  Inn  on  the  far  side  of 
the  lake,  opposite  Searle  landing.  The 
property  was  owned  by  the  Haring  family. 
There  was  a  large  community  building  and 
separate  sleeping  quarters.  Small  cottages 
were  located  along  the  waterfront. 
Additional  cottages  were  built  by  James 
Gaitenby,  the  maintenance  man,  who  later 
married  the  Haring's  daughter  Kathleen. 

As  the  fall  of  1921  approached,  my  father 
decided  to  look  for  a  winter  home  in  the 
village.  At  first  we  rented  a  house  belonging 
to  Al  Coit,  a  man  of  mystery  to  a  boy,  but 
probably  successful  as  a  farmer,  hotel 
owner,  politician,  and  husband  to  a  city  girl 
half  his  age.  I  had  close  contact  with  him 
sometime  later  when  I  cut  my  foot  with  an 
axe.  Since  an  artery  was  exposed  I  needed 
attention  far  more  experienced  than  my 
brother  and  I  could  supply.  After  applying  a 
makeshift  tourniquet,  my  brother  ran  to  Al 
Coit's  for  help.  Fortunately  Al  was  home 
and  came  to  my  rescue.  While  Al  pinched 
the  two  ends  of  the  artery  together  my 
brother  ran  for  a  piece  of  salt  pork.  When  he 
returned  Al  made  a  compress  of  the  pork 
and  placed  it  on  the  wound.  Thereafter, 
healing  was  complete  and  uneventful.  I 
recall  now  that  about  the  same  time  a  young 
man  from  Montgomery  died  of  lockjaw 
caused  by  blood  poisoning.  It  could  have 
been  me. 

During  the  next  three  years,  we  lived  in 
two  other  houses  on  the  same  so  called  Coit 


road.  The  first,  a  small  house  painted  yellow 
at  the  time  was  then  known  as  the  Brunton 
house.  It  was  later  purchased  by  a  native  of 
Norwich  HiU,  Coddy  Palmer.  The  last  house 
we  lived  in  was  the  Griswold  place 
originally  known  as  the  J.  Avery  property. 
This  house  was  also  located  on  Coit  road,  at 
the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  Norwich 
Lake.  This  house  would  have  historical 
value  since  it  must  have  been  built  early  in 
the  19th  century. 

School  attendance  brought  new  friends 
and  activities.  Grades  one  through  six  were 
taught  in  one  room  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  North  Hall.  After  sixth  grade,  the 
students  were  transported  to  Huntington  by 
horse  drawn  vehicle.  Mr.  Bean,  who  lived 
on  Pond  Brook  Road,  had  contract  to  carry 
students  most  every  year.  Names  of 
schoolmates  that  I  remember  are  Baker, 
Merritt,  Clark,  Parkhurst,  Granger,  Wisner, 
Sampson,  and  faces  whose  names  have  gone 
from  my  recollections. 

A  young  man  deserves  mention  in  my 
recollections  since  his  story  is  interesting 
even  though  1  cannot  supply  an  ending.  His 
name  was  Chester  Sally  and  he  was  an 
orphan,  or  wayward  boy,  sent  by  the  Lyman 
School  near  Boston  to  live  with  the  Marshall 
Smith  family.  In  exchange  for  room  and 
board  he  was  expected  to  help  with  the  farm 
work.  This  arrangement  was  often  more 
than  just  a  work  relationship  and  in  this 
instance  Chester  soon  became  a  member  of 
the  family.  However,  when  Mr.  Smith  died 
Chester  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lyman  School  because 
Mrs.  Smith  could  no  longer  run  the  farm.  He 
was  reassigned  to  a  farm  in  Hampden, 
Mass,  but  was  unhappy  there  and  asked  to 
be  sent  to  the  Norwich  area.  This  time  he 
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came  to  the  home  of  Leonard  Tice.  Chester 
was  now  well  into  his  teens  and  when  he 
was  restrained  to  three  nights  a  week  of 
liberty  he  revolted.  He  came  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  only  friend  that  he  knew.  The  story  he 
told  convinced  her  that  he  was  being 
mistreated,  so  she  decided  to  help  him  by 
giving  him  money  to  start  a  new  life. 
However,  because  she  knew  that  the  Lyman 
School  would  send  men  to  search  for 
Chester,  and  that  they  would  contact  her 
first,  she  sent  money  to  my  father  to  give  to 
Chester  so  that  she  could  say  that  she  did 
not  give  money  to  a  runaway.  By  this  time, 
the  pursuit  was  closing  in  and  Chester  had 
made  his  way  only  as  far  at  the  Baker's 
house  on  the  road  over  the  hill  leading  to 
Knight ville.  As  the  men  approached  the 
house,  Chester  was  sent  to  the  cellar 
through  a  trap-door  in  the  kitchen  floor. 
There  he  escaped  detection,  the  next  day,  he 


departed  to  start  a  new  life.  He  had  many 
friends  wishing  him  well,  but  was  never 
heard  from  again  to  my  knowledge. 

My  thoughts  turn  to  questions  about 
some  of  those  "Hill"  people  who  impressed 
me  as  a  boy.  There  was  Rob  Strong,  a  self 
educated  man  with  great  potential,  but  too 
shy  to  find  a  mate  or  useful  occupation. 
Also  Harold  Searle,  a  U.S.  Marine  with  a 
favorable  service  record  in  Central  America, 
but  a  complete  misfit  in  civilian  life,  and 
Willie  Knight  whose  only  handicap  seemed 
to  be  that  he  was  slightly  retarded,  and  was 
confined  to  one  room  most  of  his  life  under 
the  close  protection  of  a  possessive  mother. 

As  I  reflect  on  the  past  I  can  say  that  the 
years  spent  on  Norwich  Hill  were  happy 
times,  and  sometimes  I  think  that  I  never 
really  left  the  "Hill"  I  just  moved  around. 


Near  Mountainair  Inn,  Norwich  Lake,  Norwich,  Mass. 
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Joe  Dick 

by  Jane  Wackerbarth 


The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Westfield  Evening  News  following  the  death,  August 
23,  1978,  of  "Joe  Dick,"  as  Joseph  Lester  Dickinson  was  known.  Joe  was  a  fifth  generation 
Granvillite;  he  was  born  in  the  house  built  by  his  grandfather,  which  illustrated  the  article  on 
The  Dickinsons  about  Dickinson  Lane,  in  the  Fall  2989  issue  of  Stone  Walls.  Joe  died  the 
evening  Jane  Wackerbarth  was  returning  to  Denver.  She  wrote  the  following  article  on  her 
way  home  that  night.  The  News  had  planned  an  article  about  Joe,  and  had  the  picture  of  him 
and  his  oxen  in  its  files. 

*  *  * 

It  may  have  been  the  fitting  end  for  a 
special  man  —  Joe  Dick. 


GRANVILLE—  "Joe  Dick"  died  this 
evening. 

Joe  Dickinson  wasn't  famous,  but  he  was 
special  to  everyone  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a  colorful  guy,  and  everyone  had  fond  and 
funny  memories  of  him. 

I  knew  him  as  a  child  because  he  was  a 
neighbor.  I  moved  away  as  an  adult,  and 
only  saw  him  occasionally  after  that,  which 
means  that  I  have  missed  lots  of  stories  in 
the  past  20  years. 

I  don't  remember  which  memories  came 
first,  but  when  I  was  five  or  six  I  remember 
jabbering  with  him  at  his  breakfast  table.  He 
was  a  shredded  wheat  eater,  and  he  gave  us 
the  dividers  so  that  we  could  put  planes 
together. 

The  expanation  for  my  being  at  his 
breakfast  table  was  that  I  was  either  waiting 
for  him  or  following  him.  I  used  to  help  him 
take  his  cows  back  and  forth  to  pasture. 

Once,  in  the  bam,  he  scared  us  by 
showing  us  his  fangs.  Since  we  were 
pre-school  age,  it  shcocked  us  and  for  years 
I  tried  to  make  my  teeth  look  funny  as  his 
did.  (All  he  did  was  remove  his  front  partial 
plate.) 

He  loved  to  tease  us,  and  of  course  we 
always  thought  we  were  teasing  him.  One  of 
his  ditties  was  something  about  an  "I"  and 
"e"  and  "neighbor,"  which  I  never  did  get 
straight.  Another  we  caught  right  away: 

"When  I  was  a  little  girl,  about  so  high. 
Momma  used  to  spank  me  and  make  me 


cry. 

Now  I'm  a  big  boy  and  momma  can't  do  it, 
so  poppa  takes  a  little  stick  and  tends  right 
to  it!" 

We'd  argue  with  him  that  girls  don't 
grow  up  to  be  boys. 

Joe  had  a  permanent  "action"  stance.  He 
leaned  forward  from  the  hips,  with  his 
knees  slightly  bent,  ready  on  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  off  whereever.  When  you 
conversed  with  him  he  made  a  sound  of 
agreement  and  understanding,  which 
sounded  something  like  a  spin-off  of  "yup": 
"Eh-yuh!" 

Joe  has  always  been  an  old  man  to  me, 
which  really  wasn't  fair,  because  he  was  less 
than  50  when  I  was  five,  but  he  didn't  act  his 
age. 

Most  of  the  time  when  we  saw  him  he 
was  herding  cows  to  or  from  pasture  or 
rounding  up  strays,  known  as  escapees. 
Keeping  up  with  the  cows  kept  him  in  top 
physical  shape. 

I  suspect  that  Joe  always  knew  the  joys  of 
jogging.  Even  as  active  as  he  was,  he  always 
rested  and  didn't  work  or  play  on  Sundays. 
On  Christmas  day  he  liked  to  go  ice-skating; 
on  the  fourth  of  July  he  liked  to  swim. 

I  think  Joe's  hidden  desire  was  to  be  a 
stunt  man.  He  created  action.  "That  Joe!" 
people  would  say,  shaking  their  heads  in 
disbelief  or  starting  to  buckle  up  with 
laughter  as  a  story  unfolded. 

I  was  nine  when  he  flipped  a  bridge  down 
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in  the  pasture  behind  our  house.  It  was 
beginning  to  lean,  and  one  of  the  support 
logs  gave  way  as  he  crossed  it  in  his  pickup. 
Joe  built  his  show  up  to  a  proper  suspense 
(most  of  us  there  were  kids  that  day.)  I 
looked  away  as  he  started  across.  Crash! 
Everyone  but  me  saw  him  tip  over  into  the 
brook.  The  round  corner  windows  of  the  cab 
shattered  on  impact.  Joe  had  to  be  covered 
with  glass.  He  popped  his  head  up  in  the 
door  window  and  waved  to  us  with  a  big 
smile  on  his  face. 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  '55  flood  hit 
and  turned  the  brook  into  a  raging  river,  it 
was  Joe  who  made  the  last  trip  across  the 
Sodom  Street  bridge.  Again,  the  suspense 
was  there.  He  made  it  across,  but  the  extra 
weight  and  vibration  on  a  shaken 
foundation  helped  the  flood-driven  brook 
dismantle  the  foundation  into  a  crumpled 
pile  of  boulders,  and  the  bridge  went  down 
on  Joe's  side. 

Not  only  was  Joe  a  daredevil  who  could 
create  excitement,  he  also  had  a  close  brush 
with  death  as  a  young  man.  While  deer 
hunting  with  friends,  he  was  accidentally 
shot.  The  bullet  came  so  close  to  his  heart 
that,  had  his  heart  been  on  the  upbeat 
instead  of  the  down  beat,  he  would  have 
died  immediately.  Because  he  lived,  the 
hunter  responsible  was  never  revealed 
publicly. 

A  columnist  for  the  Springfield  Union  used 
to  comment  on  his  Granville  friend  when 
occasions  arose.  One  account  from  Joe's 
middle  years  tells  of  him  swimming  out  of 
his  trunks  in  the  cold  Maine  surf  while  on 
vacation.  He  claims  that  he  didn't  realize 
that  he  had  lost  his  cover  until  he  walked  up 
onto  the  beach. 

Another  time,  just  after  taking  a  nap,  he 
accidentally  threw  his  dentures  into  the 
burning  stove  along  with  the  core  of  an 
apple  he  had  finished  eating  before  he  fell 
asleep. 

Joe  was  married  to  Edith  Anderson  for  a 
good  55  years.  His  story  goes  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  and  was  in  Westfield  with  a 
friend,  he  saw  a  girl  wearing  pig-tails  on  the 


back  of  a  potato  wagon  and  said,  "That's  the 
girl  I'm  going  to  marry!"  After  he  met  Edith, 
he  learned  that  she  used  to  ride  on  the  back 
of  a  potato  wagon  and,  of  course,  she  had 
pig-tails. 

Townfolk  knew  Joe  for  his  many  activities 
in  church  and  town  affairs,  as  a  selectman 
and  in  other  offices.  The  day  before  he  died, 
he  was  busy  moving  newspaper  as  part  of  a 
collection  drive.  Though  he  enjoyed  himself, 
he  was  serious,  concerned  and  involved  — 
thaf  s  why  everyone  knew  him  and  liked 
him. 

When  Joe  retired,  he  and  Edith  moved  to 
his  own  street,  Dickinson  Drive,  where  he 
had  sold  buUding  lots  from  a  hayfield.  Joe 
gave  up  farming  the  land,  but  he  continued 
to  raise  a  large  garden  and  kept  on  raising 
animals:  cows,  sheep,  and  a  horse  or  two, 
and  an  oxen  for  fim  at  fairs.  As  a  lifelong 
farmer,  it  must  have  been  a  joy  to  him  to  see 
so  many  young  people  moving  back  to  the 
country. 

A  pasture  of  twelve  acres,  away  from  the 
road  and  with  a  brook  miming  through, 
was  one  of  his  favorite  working  places  in  his 
last  years.  It  was  a  lowland  pasture, 
swampy  in  places;  Dickinson  Brook  ran 
through  it  and  sometimes  over  it.  It  is  very 
likely  that  pasture  has  been  in  the  Dickinson 
family  for  over  200  years. 

Usually,  the  pasture  was  a  summer  place 
for  Joe's  cows.  Many  times  we  would  find  a 
cow  and  calf  in  the  woods  where  the  mother 
had  forced  her  way  between  the  barbed 
wire  to  get  away  and  give  birth.  Joe  would 
come  for  them  as  soon  as  we  called.  I  used 
to  take  my  little  sisters  down  to  see  the 
cows.  I  would  sit  them  on  the  back  of  my 
favorite,  a  cream-colored  cow  I  called 
"Honey."  She  turned  out  to  be  a  he. 

That  pasture  has  always  been  available  to 
us.  We  used  it  for  shortcuts  to  the  lake,  or  to 
go  swimming  down  in  the  brook. 
Sometimes  we  rode  horses  in  it.  I  learned  to 
get  my  balance  for  riding  by  tying  an  old 
chlothesline  rope  around  a  tree  and 
bouncing  on  the  top  rail  of  the  cross  bars. 
Now  our  dogs  go  down  to  the  pasture  for 
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their  afternoon  romps  (accompanied,  of 
course,  since  there  are  cows  and  horses 
there.) 

At  the  time  Joe  retired  and  he  began  to 
use  this  pasture,  it  had  become  quite 
overgrown  with  bramles  and  saplings.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  a  hot  summer 
morning  down  there.  He  was  hot  and 
sweating,  and  working  a  mile  a  minute  as  he 
cut  down  new  growth  at  ground  level.  Now, 
two  years  later,  he  had  it  restored  to  the 
vitality  it  once  knew. 

hx  recent  months  Joe  had  trouble  with 
blackouts,  so  his  granddaughter,  Bonnie 
King,  often  joined  him  in  the  field  and 
worked  with  him.  He  had  been  going  to  his 
pasture  almost  daily.  If  he  rode  his  bike,  he 
could  get  to  the  western  side  of  the  pasture. 
If  he  rode  his  moped,  he  would  come  in  on 
the  roadway  across  from  his  son's  house, 
behind  us. 


He  took  his  bike  his  last  night,  so  Bonnie 
knew  whereto  start  looking  for  him  when  he 
didn't  return  as  expected.  Joe  had 
discovered  that  some  neighboring  cows 
were  out,  and  he  was  busy  herding  them 
back  to  their  own  pasture  when  he  died.  The 
cows  stayed  with  him,  and  that's  how 
Bonnie's  husband  found  him. 

It  was  fitting  for  Joe  to  lie  down  in  green 
pasture.  It  was  too  bad  that  he  didn't  make 
it  to  his  own  pasture,  but  he  died  doing 
something  he  had  always  done  and  liked  to 
do  —  running  as  he  always  did,  and 
herding  cows  to  where  they  belonged. 

Psalm23,  verses  2-3  in  The  Children's 
Living  Bible  translates  so  beautifully  Joe's 
last  years: 

"He  lets  me  rest  in  the  meadow  grass  and 
leads  me  beside  the  quiet  stream.  He 
restores  my  failing  health.  He  helps  me  do 
what  honors  him  most." 


Joe  Dick  and  two  of  his  oxen. 
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CoUinsville,  Connecticut 


By  William  S.  Hart 


CoUinsville  is  a  small,  southerly  section  of 
the  Town  of  Canton,  Connecticut  which, 
until  it  was  incorporated  in  1806,  was  part  of 
the  present  Town  of  Simsbury. 

During  the  developing  years  of  New 
England's  hilltowns,  the  most  useful 
everyday  tool  was  the  axe.  From  the 
beginning,  the  first  step  was  to  cut  down  the 
trees  to  clear  the  land  and  then  shape  them 
into  timbers  for  building  shelters.  There  was 
the  ongoing  need  of  wood  for  cooking, 
heating,  etc. 

Many  of  us,  looking  back  to  our  youth, 
remember  the  axe  being  used  for  many 
tasks.  The  Sunday  chicken  met  its  demise 
with  it,  fence  posts  were  cut  and  driven  in 
place,  cakes  of  ice  were  split  into  squares, 
kindling  and  stove  wood  was  chopped. 

There  were  many  chores  requiring  the 
heft  or  weight  of  this  tool  for  hitting 
purposes,  where  the  carpenter's  hammer 
was  too  light  and  the  sledge  hammer  too 
heavy. 

Through  the  years  the  dominant  axe 
manufacturer  was  the  Collins  Company  in 
Canton,  Connecticut. 

The  first  axes  made  were  similar  to  the 
old  woodshed  axe  we  are  all  familiar  with. 
Needs  changes  as  the  years  went  by  and  a 
variety  of  types  were  introduced.  A  double 
bitted,  or  two  edged  axe,  was  designed  for 
loggers.  A  broad  axe,  with  an  offset  handle 
to  protect  the  wrist,  was  needed  to  hew  the 
rounded  log  into  a  square  beam.  To  ease  the 
cutting  job  of  the  broad  axe,  a  smaller 
scoring  axe  cut  rings  around  the  log  at  eight 
to  ten  inch  intervals,  to  the  depth  of  the 
required  beam.  The  broad  axe  then  just  went 
along  the  log  cutting  off  the  smaller  sections 
on  all  four  sides  and  ended  up  with  a  usable 
beam. 

These  beams  were  put  together  in  a 
mortise  and  tenon  arrangement.  This  job 


was  aided  by  a  mortise  axe  that  was  struck 
by  a  wooden  maul  to  shape  the  end  of  the 
tenon  that  fit  into  the  mortise.  This  joint  was 
held  together  by  a  wooden  treenail  or 
"trunnel"  that  was  shaped  by  a  hatchet  type 
of  axe.  We  all  know  the  typical  fireman's 
axe. 

Back  in  1826,  members  of  the  Collins 
family  bought  The  Humphrey  Gristmill, 
along  with  water  privileges  and  a  few  acres 
of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Farmington 
River  as  it  ran  through  Canton,  Connecticut. 

Up  until  this  time  axes  had  been  made  by 
local  blacksmiths  and  were  crudely  shaped 
and  of  poor  quaUty  steel.  The  Collins 
Company  business  grew  very  slowly  at  first; 
however,  their  new  methods  of  axe  making 
was  accepted  and  they  became  known  all 
over  the  world  for  their  well  balances, 
keen-edged,  labor-saving  tools. 

This  new  company  changed 
manufacturing  history  by  using  special 
furnaces  spurred  on  by  large  cylinder 
bellows  for  high  draft.  The  forging  shops 
used  massive  drop  hammers  to  shape  the 
red  hot  steel  and  had  a  special  heat  treating 
process  to  ensure  that  the  axes  maintained 
their  sharp  cutting  edges  after  they  had 
gone  through  the  grinding  department. 

Time  went  by  and  The  Collins  Company 
expanded  into  making  machetes  that  were 
in  great  demand  for  cutting  sugar  cane  in 
South  America.  They  also  had  an  extensive 
hne  of  hatchets  and  developed  a  variety  of 
adzes. 

The  adze  is  a  hatchet  type  implement.  It  is 
a  cutting  tool  different  from  an  axe  in 
having  an  arching  blade  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  handle.  The  carpenter's  adze  had  a 
flat  surface  on  the  arching  blade.  This  ship 
carpenter's,  cooper's,  and  canoe  adzes  all 
had  shapes  designed  for  the  work  they  had 
to  perform. 
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In  1828,  the  enterprising  company  made  a 
contract  with  an  Oliver  Couch  to  take  his 
four-horse  stage  team  off  the  Albany 
Turnpike  (now  Route  44)  that  ran  from 
Hartford  to  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  run  by  their 
factory  and  then  through  Farmington  to 
Hartford.  By  this  means  they  got  a  Post 
Office  established  and  changed  the  name 
from  South  Canton  to  Collinsville. 

By  1832  the  industry  had  expanded  as  the 
demand  for  their  excellent  products 
increased.  To  take  care  of  the  housing  of 
employees  the  company  built  forty-five 
double  dwelling  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  all  of  one  size  and  simple  plan. 

Their  history  is  unique.  Most  still  stand, 
only  one  being  consumed  by  fire,  one  being 
torn  down  and  a  few  moved  to  new 
locations. 

The  low,  rambling,  and  to  the  stranger, 
unattractive  houses  originally  consisted  of 
just  a  main  part,  with  living  rooms,  pantry 
and  bedroom  on  the  first  floor,  with  two 
sleeping  rooms  and  a  small  hall  above.  They 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars 
each  and  each  tenant  was  required  to  take  a 
boarder  or  two.  They  rented,  at  first,  for 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  The  price  of 
board  was  set  at  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week. 

Now  in  private  ownership,  many  have 
had  additions  made.  With  the  inflated 
market,  one  recently  sold  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  code  of  ethics  of  the  founders  is  quite 
interesting.  In  1827,  when  the  first 
permanent  buildings  were  erected,  Sam 
CoUins  wrote  in  his  diary,  "two  black  men, 
brothers,  named  Quincy  quarried  aU  the 
stone  from  the  Collins  Co.  quarry  and  laid 
our  foundations  and  heavy  stone  walls  for 
several  years.  They  employed  a  stout  gang 
of  good,  steady  black  men.  The  stone 
buildings  above  foundations  were  laid  by 
two  white  masons  from  Hartford,  Gurley 
and  Kelly." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  would  indicate 
the  fair-mindedness  of  Mr.  Collins  but,  by 
looking  further,  his  diary  mentions  a  1832 


letter  to  his  employees  concerning  a  wage 
dispute.  He  comments  on  their  characters 
and  says,  "I  am  personally  peculiarly 
gratified  as  it  confirms  me  in  the  policy  I 
have  always  adopted  and  advocated,  viz;  to 
employ  no  foreigners;  none  but  Americans, 
believing  them  to  be  not  only  more 
ingenious  and  industrious  than  foreigners, 
but  more  enlightened  and  consequently 
more  rational  and  reasonable." 

In  parallel  to  this  narrow  outlook,  the 
CoUins  family  also  abided  by  the 
"temperance  principles."  To  further  this 
belief,  in  1836  they  built  a  church  and  also 
"bought  the  old  Case  Tavern  standing  near 
the  river,  and  the  Case  farm  east  of  the 
tavern,  since  mostly  covered  with  houses. 
This  purchase  of  the  tavern  was  desirable  to 
suppress  gambhng  and  drinking  and  to 
enable  us  to  raise  our  dam  and  pond  the 
following  year." 

The  acquisition  of  the  tavern  backs  up  the 
values  Sam  Collins  expressed  in  his  1833 
letter  to  his  employees  when  he  said, 
"Instead  of  such  disorderly  and  disgraceful 
conduct  as  we  hear  of  in  manufacturing 
communities  in  other  countries  on  similar 
occasions  and  which  has  prejudiced  some 
against  manufacturing  in  this  country,  and 
to  question  the  policy  and  expediency  of 
allowing  them  the  rights  of  free  men  at  the 
polls,  we  find  them  here  assembling  quietly 
by  the  hundreds.  Not  at  a  tavern  to  heat 
their  blood  and  warp  their  judgement  with 
grog,  but  in  the  cool  open  air  in  front  of  the 
temperance  store  where  pen  and  ink  and 
paper  can  be  procured  and  business 
conducted  in  a  truly  Repubhcan  town 
meeting  style." 

In  1833  Sam  Collins  summed  up  the 
problems  of  The  Collins  Company  by 
saying,  "As  there  were  but  few  axe  makers 
in  the  country  we  were  obliged  to  take 
common  blacksmiths  and  teach  them  to 
make  axes,  as  they  would  utterly  spoil  some 
of  the  iron  and  steel  and  make  a  large 
quantity  of  poor  work  that  could  not  receive 
our  stamp  and  must  be  sold  cheap,  we 
bound  them  to  work  for  several  years 
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paying  but  once  a  year  and  then  retaining  a 
part  of  their  wages  until  an  equal  amount 
was  earned  on  the  following  year.  We  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  sign  the 
contracts.  Usually,  $14.00  and  board  the  1st 
year,  $16.00  2nd  year,  $18.00  third,  $20.00 
the  fourth  year,  $26.00  the  fifth  year,  though 
some  of  the  contracts  were  only  for  three 
years. 

The  trouble  with  them  arose  after  they 
had  got  to  be  good  workmen  and  could  get 
high  wages  elsewhere.  Some  ran  off, 
forfeiting  their  wages.  To  obviate  this  we 
gave  piece  work,  by  which  all  who  could 
make  good  work  got  good  wages,  but  we 
lost  money  on  the  inferior  work  done  by 
new  hands.  It  was  only  our  rigid  inspection 
and  putting  our  name  onto  none  but  good 
work  that  enabled  the  establishment  to 
survive  all  the  vicissitudes  encountered." 

When  the  business  first  started,  wood  was 
the  main  furnace  fuel.  Soon  charcoal  came 
into  use  for  higher  heat  value,  and  then  coal. 
The  charcoal  came  from  charcoal  pits  in  the 
nearby  moimtains.  The  coal  came  up  the 
Farmington  Canal  on  barges  to  Avon  and 
then  hauled  by  wagon  to  Collinsville. 

The  nation  and  its  industries  grew  rapidly 
in  the  late  1800s  and  with  it  the  expansion  of 
the  railroads.  The  axe  business  became  so 
important  that,  in  1850,  the  Canal  Railroad 
which  was  built  on  the  towpath  of  the  old 
Farmington  Canal,  and  later  became  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  sent  a  branch  track  off  between  the 
Town  of  Farmington  and  Plainville  that  ran 
northwest  to  Collinsville.  It  crossed  the 
Farmington  River  on  an  iron  span  bridge 
adjacent  to,  and  just  south  of,  the  Collins 
Company  and  went  through  the  factory 
complex  itself  where  it  delivered  tons  and 
tons  of  coal.  Later  in  1870,  it  crossed  the 
river  on  the  north  side  and  continued  on  to 
service  other  factories  in  the  next  Town  of 
New  Hartford. 

In  1871  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad, 
that  later  became  the  Central  New  England 
Railroad,  laid  its  tracks  from  Hartford  to 
Millerton,  New  York,  and  then  east  to 


Poughkeepsie  and  across  the  Hudson  River 
to  connect  with  western  railroads  at 
Campbell  Hall,  New  York.  As  the  track 
went  through  Canton,  Connecticut,  wye 
switches  were  installed  at  High  St.  Junction, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  Collins  Company, 
and  a  Collinsville  spur  was  added.  The  train 
heading  west  would  pass  the  wye  switches, 
stop,  and  then  back  into  its  CoUinsville 
station. 

A  visit  to  the  area  will  show  the  south 
iron  bridge  intact,  but  only  the  stone  piers  in 
the  river,  where  the  north  bridge  was. 
Contrary  to  some  opinions,  the  north  bridge 
did  not  go  out  with  the  flood  of  1955,  but 
instead  was  dismantled  when  the  line  was 
discontinued. 

As  it  happened  in  many  manufacturing 
commimities  with  only  one  industry,  the 
company,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not, 
controlled  the  area.  Certainly,  the  bank 
made  no  serious  commitments  without 
testing  the  approval  of  the  Collins 
Company.  The  religious  and  educational 
values  were  strongly  influenced  by  the 
morals  of  the  Collins  family. 

Son  followed  father  into  the  axe  business 
and,  through  the  years,  many  descendants 
of  the  hilltowns  of  Massachusetts 
approached  the  Collins  Company  for 
employment  rather  than  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  farm. 

The  company  owned  the  bulk  of  the  land 
in  the  center  of  the  village  and  erected 
buildings  and  sold  or  leased  them  to  the 
businesses  it  wanted.  This  rigid  control 
prevailed  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  present  Eaton  Hardware  store 
building  lends  credence  to  this  theory.  This 
structure  was  first  sold  by  the  Collins 
Company  on  June  14,  1867,  to  Daiuel  W. 
Bidwell  who  set  up  a  hardware  business. 
This  store  operated  under  the  Bidwell  name 
until  it  was  sold  out  of  the  family,  on  April 
13, 1931.  The  present  owner,  Everett  NeweU, 
is  the  fifth  generation  of  his  family  to 
continue  an  original  hardware  business  that 
was  a  direct  competitor  to  Bidwell 
Hardware.  The  business  was  started  by  P.E. 
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Smith  who,  in  1902,  opened  his  hardware 
store  in  the  httle  building  just  across  the 
street  from  Bidwell. 

The  original  Smith  was  followed  by  his 
son,  E.J.  Smith,  who  was  the  purchaser  of 
Bidwell  Hardware  in  1931.  Mr.  Everett 
Eaton,  a  nephew,  came  next,  followed  by  his 
daughter,  Elsie,  who  married  John  Newell; 
their  son,  Everett  Newell  is  the  present 
owner. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Eaton  Hardware  is 
worth  stopping  for.  The  tin  ceilings  live  on 


William  S.Hart 

from  a  past  era,  as  do  the  wooden  floors, 
original  cabinets  and  drawers,  and  the 
smells  of  a  true  hardware  store  from  the 
past. 

Behind  the  Eaton  store  is  a  small  20'x30' 
building  that  was  originally  owned  by  the 
Collins  Company.  Local  lore  indicates  it  was 
occupied  by  "Lawyer  Bidwell"  for  many 
years.  Records  are  incomplete,  but  do  show 
the  company  sold  it  in  1963  to  Albert 
Johnson  Post  No.  90,  the  American  Legion, 
but  bought  it  back  in  1968.  For  a  while  there 
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Lawyer 

was  a  business  that  rented  out  and  tended 
various  potted  plants.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
small  residence. 

The  1869  Collinsville  map  shows  the 
location  of  a  Samuel  W.  Collins  house  as 
being  on  a  knoll  just  north  across  the  river. 
This  was  an  ideal  location  for  one  of  the 
factory  owners  as  he  could  oversee  the 
complex  by  the  huge  dam  and  iron  highway 
bridge.  To  his  left  was  the  north  canal 
railroad  span.  From  his  home  he  could 
watch  the  trains  entering  or  leaving  the 
family  domain. 

After  the  death  of  Samuel  Collins,  the 
property  changed  hands.  In  1912  it  was 
owned  by  Arthur  Johnson.  Newspaper 
clippings  in  the  Canton  Historical  Society 
Museum  preserve  a  tragic  event.  The 
headlines  of  January  30,  1912  declared, 
"Attempted  Murder...  Young  Wife  Will 
Live... Old  Time  Mansion  Burned... Serious 
Battle  at  CoUins  Hill." 

"Historic  Old  Mansion  Built  by  Samuel  L. 
CoUins,  Founder  of  Collins  Company,  Bums 
WhOe     Firemen     and     Citizens  are 


well's 

Helpless-Holds  Posse  at  Bay  for  Some 
Time." 

The  account  reveals  that  on  February  15, 
1911,  Arthur  Johnson's  daughter,  Lillian 
married  a  John  Kennefick  and  had  a  baby 
bom  to  that  union.  They  resided  in  Hartford 
some  fifteen  miles  away. 

John  Kennefick  developed  serious  mental 
problems  and  on  October  7,  1911,  his 
physician.  Dr.  Edwin  Down  of  Hartford, 
declared  him  insane.  Lillian  was  fearful  for 
herself  and  the  baby  because  of  John's 
threatening  behavior  and  the  two  of  them 
fled  to  her  parents  home  in  Collinsville. 

On  January  30,  1912,  John  arrived  at  the 
Johnson  home,  brandishing  a  revolver,  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  baby.  Lillian  made  an 
attempt  to  escape  and  John  fired  two  shots 
at  her.  One  shot  went  into  her  arm  and  the 
other,  the  head  behind  her  right  ear.  He  also 
fired  at  Lillian's  mother. 

Members  of  the  family  rushed  from  the 
house  and  Kennefick  set  fire  to  it.  One  of  the 
family  alerted  the  officials.  When  the  Fire 
Department    arrived,    John    waved  the 
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revolver  and  warned  them  av^^ay.  Moments 
later,  the  Sheriff  and  a  doctor  arrived  with  a 
posse.  As  they  approached  the  house, 
Kennefick  came  out  bearing  the  baby 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  When  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  he  tripped  and  dropped  the 
baby  in  the  snow  about  fifteen  feet  from  a 
tree  to  which  he  ran  for  refuge.  He  was,  by 
then,  completely  surrounded  and,  after 
several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  surrendered. 

Later,  Dr.  Boucher  from  Hartford  arrived 
and  removed  a  bullet  from  Lillian's  elbow. 
The  other  bullet  struck  the  right  mastoid  a 
little  above  the  ear,  and  flattened.  Once 
piece,  about  a  quarter  of  the  bullet,  was 
removed  from  the  mastoid,  and  the  other 


part,  which  had  ranged  downward  and 
passes  through  the  windpipe  was  not  found. 
She  made  a  complete  recovery. 

John  Kennefick,  "instead  of  being  put  to 
trial  on  criminal  charges,  was  committed  to 
the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  insane." 

The  site  of  the  destroyed  Collins  mansion 
is,  today,  a  cemetery.  Just  south  of  this, 
closer  to  the  river,  is  an  existing  house.  On  a 
1878  map  of  Collinsville  it  is  shown  to  have 
the  same  architectural  style  as  the  Collins 
house,  and  was  occupied  by  E.N.  Codding, 
a  prominent  local  banker. 

In  the  1970s,  the  Codding  residence  lay 
closed  and  vacant  and  fell  into  disrepair.  A 
few  years  back  the  place  was  sold  and  the 
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new  owners  painted  it  and  had  started 
extensive  renovations,  when  it  caught  fire 
and  was  nearly  gutted.  Today  this  old 
Victorian  structure  stands  there,  starkly, 
with  a  bright  blue  plastic  covering  trying  to 
protect  the  sorry  remains  of  a  bygone  era.  It 
is  questionable  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
rebuilt. 

The  Collins  Company,  over  several  years, 
rode  the  crest  of  prosperity.  The  changing 
times  brought  many  problems  to  all 
industries  and  this  company  was  not 
spared.  The  need  for  axes  and  adzes  were 
diminished  through  the  development  of 
modern  cutting  tools  such  as  chain  saws, 
lathes,  routers,  shapers,  etc.  The  machete 
business,  however,  continued  to  flourish 
and  the  company  built  two  foreign  plants  — 
in  Mexico  City  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  —  in 
order  to  serve  overseas  markets  more 
competitively. 

The  flood  of  1955  caused  much  property 
loss  to  the  complex,  including  the 
destruction  of  some  buildings.  This  was  not 
a  crushing  blow;  however,  the  machete 
business  became  so  demanding,  the  Collins 
Company  closed  down  and  liquidated  its 
USA  operations.  At  that  time,  1966,  the 
business  was  solvent  and  paid  back  its 
stockholders. 

The  still  standing  buildings,  now  owned 
by  the  Collinsville  Company,  are  rented  out 
to  many  small  businesses.  A  trip  through 
the  village  shows  the  scene  much  like  it  was 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Because  of  its 
location,  progress  and  highways  have 
passed  it  by.  The  hills  surrounding  the 


immediate  community  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  easy  development  as  most 
suburban  areas  do. 

Small  mercantile  operations  can  be  seen 
making  a  living  in  antique  buildings.  The 
Collinsville  Savings  Bank's  red  sandstone 
structure,  the  white  Congregational  Church 
on  the  green,  the  old  Valley  House  Hotel, 
now  condominiums,  urge  your  mind  to  stop 
and  listen  for  the  past  sounds  of  a  horse  and 
wagon. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  Depression 
days  of  the  thirties.  I  can,  today,  stand  in  the 
center  of  Collinsville,  close  my  eyes  and 
hear  the  trains  puffing  back  into  the  station; 
the  sounds  of  the  company's  loud  steam 
whistle  marking  the  beginning,  and  end,  of 
the  workday;  sounds  of  trim  hammers 
shaping  hot  metal;  and  the  smell  of  coal 
smoke  in  the  breeze.  The  area  is  well  worth 
your  time  to  visit. 

During  the  summer,  the  Canton  Historical 
Society  opens  its  large  museum  (formerly 
Collins  Co.)  building  to  visitors  for  a 
nominal  fee.  It  is  a  wealth  of  lore  and 
Victorian  artifacts  tied  into  the  development 
of  this  important  part  of  our  country's  trek 
through  the  passing  industrial  years. 

Upstairs,  a  CoUiiisville  diorama,  an 
ongoing  project,  duplicates  the  trains, 
factories,  and  buildings  in  the  village.  The 
detail  in  the  handmade  replicas  is 
fascinating  and  a  tribute  to  the  many  house 
of  painstaking  work  of  the  volimteers 
involved.  It  is  being  built  for  the  Canton 
Historical  Society  by  the  Farmington  Valley 
Railroad  Society. 
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CoUinsville 


By  William  S.  Hart 


I  listen  to  the  water's  roar, 
remembering  the  days  gone  by, 
hearing  the  factory  whistle  blow 
against  the  distant  sky. 

A  dam  was  built  across  the  stream 
to  power  an  ancient  mill 
and  round  about  a  town  took  form, 
present  day  CoUinsville. 

All  business  centered  near  this  site, 
some  failed  while  other  grew, 
and  all  the  worker's  livelihood 
was  tied  into  it,  too. 

The  company  held  water  rights, 
set  up  a  general  store; 
erected  houses  on  the  hill 
you  see  here  by  the  score. 

The  weeks  were  long  and  pay  was  small 
for  hours  from  dawn  'til  dusk, 
but  with  a  family  to  support 
to  work  here  was  a  must. 

Men,  old  before  their  time,  trudged  in 
wearing  clothes  so  dark  and  drab, 
each  one  with  a  dinner  pail 
he'd  carried  since  a  lad. 

The  crowded  shop  was  like  a  hell, 
with  furnace  throwing  heat, 
and  all  day  long  the  forges  dropped 
with  such  a  heavy  beat. 


The  day  would  finally  reach  its  end 
as  whistle  gave  a  blast, 
and  smudge-faced  men  would  stumble  out 
to  head  for  home  at  last. 

I  see  them  walk  the  darkened  streets 
with  shoulders  in  a  slump, 
and  climb  the  ever  present  hill 
to  wash  up  by  the  pump. 

Evenings  were  not  very  long, 
as  labor  took  its  toll, 
then  pretty  soon  some  blessed  rest 
for  those  hard-working  souls. 

This  type  of  mill  is  in  the  past 
as  progress  passed  it  by. 
Present  workers  have  a  skill 
on  which  they  can  rely. 

The  scene  today  is  peace  and  calm 
no  noise  or  smoke  to  see, 
and  only  older  people  can  now 
recall  what  used  to  be. 

The  sluiceways  have  been  boarded  up, 
there's  quietness  on  the  pond, 
and  belts  and  pulleys  taken  down. 
Time  moved  swiftly  on. 

I  walk  the  streets  from  other  days 
that  breathe  so  of  the  past, 
and  think  about  those  shop- worn  men 
who've  found  their  peace  at  last. 
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Myitis  Smith 
And  One  Room  Schools 

By  Alice  Britton 


In  this  day  of  E.R.A.  I  wonder  how 
modern  women  would  cope  with  the  job  of 
being  a  one-room  teacher.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  of  our 
readers  remember  attending  a  one-room 
school,  with  one  teacher  and  a  few  children, 
up  to  eighth  and  ninth  grade  in  some  cases, 
the  music  and  art  teachers  came  once  a 
week. 

This  is  the  story  of  Miss  Myrtis  Smith  of 
West  Boylston,  Massachusetts,  who  in  1913 
accepted  the  position  of  art  teacher  in  rural 
western  Massachusetts  for  the  school  union 
containing  Huntington,  Russell, 
Montgomery  and  Blandford.  The  school 
union  had  formed  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  towns  shared  the 
superintendent,  art  and  music  teachers.  Mr. 
Leon  Merrill  who  resided  in  Huntington 
was  the  superintendent  at  the  time. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  job  was  the 
knowledge  of  handling  a  horse  and  buggy 
as  well  as  qualifications  for  teaching  art  to 
children. 

Myrtis  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Fannie  Smith.  She  was  raised  on  a  small 
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farm  and  helped  out  with  chores.  She  loved 
animals  and  knew  how  to  handle  a  horse, 
which  was  a  prerequisite  for  the  job  of 
school  teacher  at  that  time.  She  was 
attending  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Art 
when  this  job  opporturuty  became  available 
to  her.  She  was  living  at  home  with  her 
mother,  as  her  father  had  passed  away,  and 
commuted  to  school  and  was  able  to  be 
home  weekends. 

She  dropped  out  in  her  senior  year  and 
came  to  Huntington  to  finish  out  the  last 
two  months  of  the  school  year,  because  of  a 
vacancy  here,  the  next  summer  she  attended 
Hyannis  Normal  School,  taking  a  course  in 
Children's  Art.  In  her  journal  we  find  some 
interesting  notes.  The  fare  from  Worcester  to 
Boston  was  55  cents.  Her  school  expenses  — 
$5.00,  locker  —  $1.00,  one  quart  of  milk  and 
1/2  dozen  bananas  —  15  cents,  donuts  —  5 
cents,  2  dozen  sheets  of  drawing  paper  9x12 
—  5  cents,  rent  —  $3.00,  fares  —  $1.20, 
school  —  $6.85,  extras  —  35  cents, 
composition  paper,  250  sheets  —  20  cents. 

Her  mother  did  not  thirJc  much  of  her 
moving  so  far  away  from  home,  and  was 
very  apprehensive  about  her  welfare  alone 
in  a  rural  area. 

The  year  1913  found  her  back,  filling  the 
art  teacher's  position.  We  are  not  sure  where 
she  lived,  but  we  foimd  expenses  to  F.  Smith 
while  teaching,  and  renting  a  team  from  a 
Mr.  Phinny,  which  sounds  like  Huntington. 
We  have  a  schedule  of  her  rounds  to  the 
different  schools.  She  also  listed  the 
equipment  needed  and  the  names  of  the 
teachers  in  each  school,  and  we  have  a 
picture  of  Myrtis  and  Mr.  Merrill,  the 
Superintendent. 

At  the  time  of  one-room  schools  the  towns 
formed  school  districts,  and  each  male 
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home-owner  was  charged  a  School  Tax;  that 
was  how  towns  financed  their  schools.  In 
1902  Blandford  had  14  school  districts.  Most 
towns  maintained  as  many  s  5  or  6  one 
room  schools  scattered  out  in  isolated 
places.  When  Myrtis  Smith  was  making  her 
rounds  there  were  3  schools  in 
Montgomery:  Russell  St.,  Comer  and  New 
State  Road.  In  Huntington  there  were: 
Center,  North  Knightville  Bridge, 
Murray  field  (grades  1-8),  Huntington  High 
(9th  grade).  Blandford  had:  Center,  Beech 
Hill,  South  St.,  North  Blandford  (1-8), 
Phelps  (1-8),  Clark  Pond  (1-6),  Taggart  (1-8), 
Blair  Pond  (1-6).  Russell  had:  Russell  Village 
(1-8),  Woronoco,  Crescent  Mills  (1-6), 
Russell  Mountain  (1-6),  Peters  (1-7),  South 
(Quarter  (1-8).  Remember  that  at  this  time 
very  few  pupils  went  on  to  high  school. 

According  to  one  journal  she  kept,  she 
used  the  train  and  trolley  where  it  was 
possible.  However,  in  the  hill  towns,  she 
had  to  use  a  horse,  which  she  hired  from 
Mr.  Phinny;  we  think  he  was  from 
Himtington.  Her  daughter  recalls  her 
mother  telling  about  mountain  lions 
sometimes  scaring  her  horse  and  having  to 
calm  him  down.  She  is  not  sure  how  long 
her  mother  taught  here,  but  I  found  her 
listed  in  the  Montgomery  Town  Report  for 
both  1913  and  1914. 

Because  of  Ul  health,  Myrtis  gave  up  her 
job  and  went  home.  She  never  taught  again, 
but  worked  as  a  draftsman  at  the  Heold 
Machine  Company  in  Worcester.  That  is 
where  she  met  her  husband,  Ray  D. 
Hubbell,  whom  she  married  on  April  2, 
1924.  She  had  two  children,  Roger  in  1925 
and  Marjorie  in  1928.  They  resided  in 
Sudbury  and  she  never  worked  outside  the 
home  after  that. 

Now  this  is  how  I  know  so  much  about 
Myrtis  Smith.  In  the  summer  of  1988  Bonnie 
Cormier,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  Russell 
Public  Library,  had  a  call  from  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Gibson  of  Sudbury  and  Cape  Cod.  She  and 
her  husband  were  in  the  process  of  moving 
to  the  Cape  permanently.  Marjorie  is  the 
daughter  of  Myrtis  Smith  and  had  recently 


had  to  clean  out  her  mother's  home.  In 
doing  so,  she  had  accimiulated  a  lot  of 
memorabilia,  and  she  also  remembered 
stories  her  mother  used  to  tell  about  her 
adventurous  first  job  as  the  art  teacher  in  the 
wilds  of  western  Massachusetts. 

Marjorie's  daughter,  Ann,  who  lives  in 
Amherst  was  also  interested  in  this  rural 
area.  They  wanted  to  come  here  to  see  if 
they  could  find  any  of  the  one-room  schools 
where  Myitis  had  taught,  starting  in  Russell. 
With  Bonnie's  help,  they  had  found  Myrtis' 
name  in  the  Russell  Town  Report,  and  for  a 
start,  she  called  me.  Many  years  ago  in  the 
Hampden  County  Extension  Service  I  had 
participated  in  a  course,  "Hampden  County 
has  a  Rich  Heritage."  When  we  first  met  we 
had  decided  on  the  subject  of  one-room 
schools,  as  that  is  a  subject  each  town  had  in 
common.  At  the  time  I  had  located  and 
photographed  most  of  the  one-room  school 
buildings  still  in  existence  in  the  hill  towns. 

Marjorie  called  me  and  we  made  a  date  to 
meet  at  the  Russell  Town  Hall.  After  going 
through  all  my  material,  we  started  out  to 
hunt  down  schools.  That  was  a  day  of 
revelation  for  the  Gibsons,  and  what  a  break 
to  find  someone  who  had  all  the 
information  they  were  looking  for.  We 
started  in  Russell.  The  first  one-room  school 
was  located  right  in  front  of  the  Russell  Inn. 
It  was  caUed  the  School  Room  in  the 
Hollow.  It  is  now  the  home  of  the 
Pattersons,  down  the  street  from  the  Inn,  on 
Blandford  Stage  road.  It  was  bought  by 
Jarvis  Gibbs  in  1867,  who  moved  it  down 
the  street  to  its  present  location  and  made  it 
into  a  double  tenement.  Ruth  Steins  told  me 
of  her  mother,  Frankie  Cowles,  teUing  about 
the  day  they  moved  the  school  with  teams 
of  oxen  and  the  whole  town  got  out  to 
watch.  In  about  1900,  the  town  built  an 
addition  to  the  school  building,  and  toilets, 
which  were  attached  by  a  covered  walkway. 

That  is  what  is  the  Russell  Inn  now,  but  a 
second  story  was  added  when  it  was 
converted  into  the  Inn  about  1920-1923. 
Myrtis  would  have  taught  in  that  school  in 
Russell. 
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First  school  in  Russell. 

From  there  we  went  to  Montgomery  to 
the  Russell  Street  school,  also  known  as  the 
school  under  the  hill,  now  the  home  of  Jerry 
Noble.  Mrs.  Noble  was  gracious  enough  to 
let  us  look  the  house  over  and  take  pictures. 
She  told  us  that  Jerry  and  his  mother  lived 
in  it  until  Jerry  built  his  new  home,  and  his 
mother  continued  to  live  there  for  some  time 
after. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Pitcher  Street 
school  in  Montgomery.  Believe  it  or  not,  I 
attended  this  school  in  1926,  in  the  first 
grade.  We  only  went  there  from  the  fall  'till 
February,  but  I  have  many  memories  of  the 
experience.  My  brother,  Buce  Pierce,  was  in 
third  grade,  and  my  sister,  Gertrude 
Wehrly,  was  in  the  sixth  grade.  Mrs.  Hall 
was  the  teacher  and  her  husband.  Bill,  was 
in  charge  of  transporting  us  to  school.  We 
hved  out  on  Pomeroy  Road  on  the  old  Cole 
farm.  In  the  winter,  Mr.  Hall  used  a  log 
sledge  when  the  snow  was  high,  but  they 
had  an  open  touring  car  for  use  in  good 
weather.  The  Pitcher  Street  school  is  used 
now  as  a  meeting  and  community  center. 
Next  we  went  to  the  New  State  Road  site  of 
another  school  that  has  been  made  into  a 
home. 

The  Gibsons  were  positively  astounded 
that  anyone,  including  their  mother,  could 
navigate  down  into  Huntington  with  a 
horse  and  carriage,  and  on  all  the  other  hills 


in  the  area  which  were  on  her  rounds,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Next  we  visited  Norwich 
Bridge  school,  now  the  Huntington 
Historical  Society,  near  the  newer  Gateway 
Regional  School.  We  discussed  Murrayfield 
School  which  was  the  site  of  one  old  school 
and  the  former  high  school.  After  limch  at  a 
Huntington  restaurant,  we  stopped  at  the 
Crescent  Mills  school  up  high  on  the  bank, 
formerly  the  home  of  the  Feuerbachs. 
However,  on  an  old  map,  the  house  that 
Richard  Waryck  owns  was  once  the  earliest 
school  in  that  village,  sponsored  by  John 
Gould  at  the  time  he  owned  the  null,  now 
Texon. 

We  then  drove  on  to  RusseU  Mountain,  by 
way  of  r>ickinson  Hill,  to  the  home  of  Mr. 
Holcomb  on  Route  23  at  the  comer  of 
General  Knox  Road.  His  garage  is  the 
building  that  used  to  be  the  Peters  School, 
formerly  located  at  the  intersection  of  South 
Quarter  and  General  Knox  Roads.  We  did 
go  on  up  the  hill  to  see  the  origii\al  site  of 
the  Peters  school.  The  package  store  across 
from  Mr.  Holcomb  was  at  one  time  the 
location  of  the  William  Holmes  school.  The 
original  one  burned.  It  was  the  most  modem 
school  of  its  kind  and  was  nicknamed  the 
"Rolls  Royce"  school.  It  had  been  built  for 
the  mountain  children.  Mrs.  Ruth  Richards 
tells  me  she  went  to  that  school.  There  was 
at  one  time  a  school  way  out  on  South 
Quarter  Road  by  the  Pendleton  place. 


House  in  Crescent  Mills. 
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Russell's  very  first  school  was  at  the 
intersection  where  you  turn  off  toward  the 
Moses  Boy  Scout  Reservation.  Back  about 
1800,  when  the  town  had  its  original  center 
on  the  Mountain  near  Hazard  Pond, 
(Russell  Pond)  they  also  held  the  first  town 
meetings  there. 

We  did  not  get  to  Woronoco  but  I  had  a 
picture  which  showed  their  school  on  the 
hill  leading  up  from  the  mill,  off  Route  20  in 
town.  I  found  in  a  report  of  the 
Superintendent  for  1905,  where  the  school 
committee  expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  James 
Bush  of  Woronoco  Paper  Company.  He  had 
maintained  a  kindergarten  at  his  own 
expense,  and  permitted  the  first  grade 
children  of  the  community  to  attend.  The 
new  school  on  the  hill  off  Blandford  Road 
was  opened  May  20, 1915. 

When  I  was  first  doing  the  research,  I 
visited  with  Mrs.  Bertha  Bronson  and  she 
told  me  many  stories  about  her  teaching 
experiences.  She  told  me  that  she  taught  at 
the  Russell  Street  School  in  Montgomery  for 
twenty  years.  When  the  first  little  iron 
bridge  went  out  in  1910  from  heavy  ice  flow, 
she  had  to  cross  the  Westfield  River  every 
day  on  a  small  ferry.  She  went  to  Woronoco 
to  teach  in  1916  and  after  a  few  years  to 
Russell  and  taught  there  until  she  retired. 
She  also  told  me  of  a  Maud  Butterfield  who 
taught  up  at  William  Holmes  school.  In  the 
winter.  Miss  Butterfield  traveled  from 
Russell  by  way  of  Dickinson  Hill,  having  to 
get  out  of  the  carriage  and  lead  the  horses 
up  that  very  steep  hill.  Her  long  skirt  and 
petticoats  would  be  all  wet  with  snow  and 
she  had  to  teach  all  day  in  wet  clothes. 

I  have  talked  with  Mrs.  Ruth  (Meacham) 
Roper,  who  lived  on  the  Pine  Hill  section  of 
Riissell,  now  part  of  the  Russell  Watershed. 
She  attended  the  Phelps  School  in 
Blandford;  there  were  eight  grades  there 
and  she  never  attended  any  other  school. 
There  were  many  farms  in  that  area  between 
Russell,  Huntington,  and  Blandford  as 
Myrtis'  schedule  shows.  Some  of  the 
families  she  mentioned  were  Green, 
Wellspeak,  Williams,  Carter,  Clark,  Severy, 


and  Tinker.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  Miss 
O'Brian,  Gamble,  Loomis,  Lyons,  and 
Wakeman.  Dr.  C.H.  Mace  was  school 
physician  in  1906,  and  the  Teacher 
Retirement  Plan  dictated  by  the  state  came 
along  in  1913-1914. 

After  our  tour  at  Russell  Mountain,  we 
had  to  stop  for  the  day,  so  we  never  got  to 
Blandford.  We  discussed  the  early  schools 
of  Blandford  and  I  had  pictures  of  some  of 
them.  I  found  that  the  very  first  school  was 
located  in  a  tavern  which  had  two  extra 
rooms,  near  what  is  now  the  old  cemetery. 
A  vote  of  August  12,  1760  voted  to  build  a 
new  school  house  which  would  have  been 
on  the  common  and  is  since  torn  down.  The 
building  that  is  now  the  Blandford 
Historical  Society  was  built  about  1847.  In 
early  1802,  there  were  14  school  districts  in 
Blandford. 

As  we  look  back  on  those  early  days, 
teaching  certainly  couldn't  have  been  an 
easy  task  for  those  courageous  women. 
Toilets  were  outside  and  water  usually  was 
kept  in  a  common  pail.  Children  were 
responsible  for  bringing  their  own  lunch. 
Still,  with  all  the  obstacles,  the  three  R's  that 
were  taught  produced  some  smart  and 
capable  people  who  went  out  into  the  world 
to  become  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers  and 
other  successful  citizens.  The  towns  over  the 
years  have  gradually  upgraded  their  schools 
and  we  now  see  the  great  advances  we  have 
made  in  education  and  the  teaching 
profession. 
References: 

Russell  Town  Reports 
Montgomery  Town  Reports 
Myrtis  Smith  Journals 

Wood,  Sumner  G.  'Taverns  and  Turnpikes  of  Old 
Blandford" 

Pitoniak,  Stephen  J.  Jr.  "Western  Massachusetts 
History" 
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Genealogical  Queries 

Complied  by  Grace  Ban  Wheeler 


Bemice  Pratt  b.  Plainfield,  son  of  Otis  and  Clar- 
rissa;  Maried  12  June  1862  in  Cummingtori  to 
Mary  Kinney  b.  Worthington,  daughter  of  Joshua 
and  Sarah.  Children:  Hany  C.  (Clarence  H.)  b.  29 
Aug.  1866  and  Eva  Augusta  b.  3  Sept.  1864,  others? 
Harry  married  7  Feb.  1898  to  Linda  Randall  b. 
Cummington,  daughter  of  Dorrance  and  Lydia 
(Cole).  Eva  nwried  4  Apr.  1886  to  Chalres  D.  Dyer 
b.  Windsor,  son  of  Dexter,  Jr.  and  Caroline 
(Bartlett);  children:  Blanche  Ethel  b.  4  May  1887, 
Edna  L.  b.  11  Oct.  1890  and  OUve  Marie  b.  19  Dec. 
1892,  Others? 

George  Loomis  b.  Williamsburg,  son  of  Artemas 
and  Rosina;  married  19  Nov.  1861  in  Cummington 
to  Louisa  Kinney  b.  Worthington,  daughter  of 
Josuhua  and  Sarah.  Children:  Franklin  B.  ?  and 
Howard  W.  b.  20  Jan.  1870,  were  there  others? 

Charles  Kinney  b.  Worthington  1841  son  of 
Joshua  and  Sharah  married  5  Apr.  1865  to  Olive 
Lyman  b.  Easthampton,  daughter  of  Dennis  and 
Eliza.  He  died  Westfield  in  1904  and  is  buried  at 
the  Mount  Cemetery,  Chesterfield.  Children  were 
three  who  died  young  and,  Ralph  W.  1894  - 1961, 
Charles  P.  ?  and  Cecil  Calvert  ?  Looking  for  infor- 
mation on  these  children. 

Daniel  Qark  of  Conway  married  29  Nov.  1865 
to  Ruth  D.  (?)  Gardner  of  Cummington.  Would 
like  to  correspond  with  descendants  of  any  of  the 
above. 

Caroline  Brown 
RD  1,  Box  2610 
Westford,  Vt.  05494 


Would  like  to  make  contact  with  any  descen- 
dants of  Charles  Tator  of  either  Chester  of 
Blandford  who  married  Emma  Wood  of  Him- 
tington  or  descendants  of  Charles  Bell  of  Chester 
who  married  Mary  Wood  also  of  Hvmtington. 
Both  girls  were  the  daughters  of  Joseph  Wood  and 
his  wife  Marella  Weeks  of  the  Knightville  area  of 
Himtington,  Ma. 

Huntington  Historical  Society 
c/o  Grace  Wheeler 
430  Worthington  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  descendants  of 
Hmothy  Whitney,  Peter  Whitney  or  any  of  Peter's 
children.  George  married  Amanda  Henry, 
Solomon  married  Mary  Dear,  Hezekiah  married  ?, 
Theodore  married  Marilla  Ann  Avery  of 
Montgomery,  Eliza  married  John  Wells  Loomis  of 
Suffield  Ct,  and  Laura  married  Peter  Atwood  in 
Hvmtington  or  Chester  Ma.  1813.  Polly  married 
Francis  Harwood  of  Huntington  Ma.  and  Ncincy 
married  Elish  Avery  and  she  died  at  Montgomery, 
Ma. 

Grace  Barr  Wheeler 
430  Worthington  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 


V\^sh  to  correspond  vdth  descendants  of  Cyrus 
Cowel  or  (Cowell)  bom  July  23, 1798  at  Chester, 
Ma.,  son  of  Lemuel  and  Polly.  Was  Lemuel  of 
Russell  and  where  did  he  die? 

Robert  Cowell 

19  Chestnut  Street 

Easthampton,  Ma.  01027 
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Corners  Grocery 

Bradford  P.  Fisk,  Inc. 

Suppliers  of  food,  drink 
and  friendship 
for  over  18  years 

at  the  Four  Comers 
Worthington,  MA  01098 
413-238-5531 

He  was  a  speaker,  minister, 
lawyer,  author,  and  newspaper 
editor.  He  founded  a  church,  a 
hospital,  and  a  university. 

And  he  came  from  Worthington. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL  (1843-1925),  bom  and 
raised  in  South  Worthington,  is  that  hilltown's  most 
famous  son.  He  delivered  his  most  famous  lecture 
over  6,000  times  worldwide. 

Decades  later,  you  can  experience  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  Russell  H.  Conwell  and  find  out  why 
millions  of  people  in  his  day  found  him  entertaining 
and  his  words  inspirational. 

A  CONWELL  READER 

A  sampling  of  Russell  H.  Conwell' s  work 

Produced  by  Jeff  PoOer,  editor  cf  the  Country  Journal 

Send  $3.50  per  book  plus  $1.00  postage  and  handling: 
HILL  &  VALLEY  PRESS 
P.O.  Box  121,  Cummington,  MA  01026 

jam  Bantam 
Rooster 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  -  6  am  to  9  pm 

Serving  Breakfast  All  Day! 
LUNCH  &  DINNER 

Homemade  Soups 
Luncheon  Soeciais 
Desserts  •  Beer  •  Wine 
Catering  for  All  Occasions 
'Uptown  Cuisine  at  Hilltown  Prices' 
Route  20,  Huntington  •  667-8806 

Wolcott 

/ Kcalty 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
APPRAISALS  and 

BUSINESS  PROPERTY 

North  Road,  Westfield,  MA  01085 
♦  413/562-4778 
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MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

Serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  35  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 


HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

East  Main  Street,  Huntington,  MA  01050 
667-5531 

Qtdality 

Hardware,  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass, 
Laum  &  Garden  Products 


n 


Open  Weekends  &  Holidays  •  10  to  5 
Rte.  20,  Chester  (across  from  the  Post  Office) 


CSSOUEST 


f^FAmiLY 


Stonchengineering 


GATEWAY 
-AUTO  PARTS— 

~Mer«  Tton  Just  An  Auto  Ptru  Stort^ 

ROUTE  20.  HUNTINGTON.  MA  01050 


Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone.  Brick.  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON        Moss  Hill  Rd. 
Russell,  MA. 
(413)  528-0673 


(413)  667-3101 


CaU  lell  Hm  1  •800-982- 10S4 


WESTFIELD  PHARMACY,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

"Posie"  Flower  Supplies 
Convalescent  Supplies  —  Cards 
Candy  —  Gifts 

Tel.  562-441 1 
65  Franklin  Street .  Westfield,  Mass. 


Country 
Journal 


The  weekly  newspaper 

Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilltowns 


25  Main  St..  Huntington.  MA  01050-0429 
413-667-3211 


WM 


Raymah  Westgate 
Russell  H.  Moore.  Jr. 

WEST-MOORE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street 
Chester,  Massachusetts  01011 
(413)  354-9688 

Insurance  For  Your 
HOME  •  BUSINESS  •  FARM  •  AUTO 
Also  Life,  Accident  and  Health 


"Your  Local  Hilltown  Insurance  Agency" 


We  're  w  ith  vou  every  step  of  the  w  ay. 


Forest 
REALTY 


Route  20,  Huntington,  MA  01050-0020 

413-667-8721 


For  iN'  most  ui  prrxirui  (tMnpuonc 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield.  MA  01089 
413-736-21 12 


—  Editorial  Board  — 


Natalie  Birrell 
Harry  Bishop 
Lucy  Conant 
Helena  Duris 

William  S.  Hart 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Louise  Mason 

Carol  Nummuy 
Doris  Wackerbarth 

Grace  Wheeler 


—  Friends  — 

Alta  Crowley 
Gustave  Suhm 
Marjorie  Irwin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newman  Marsh,  Jr. 
Barbara  Kupec 

Edna  Hart 
Ann  Rheaume 
Eleanor  Tortolani 


"Along  the  country  roadside,  stone  on  stone, 
past  waving  grain-field,  and  near  broken  stile, 
the  walls  stretch  onward 
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